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Foreword 


The vast majority of peasants and workers in the super-exploit- 
ed hinterland of the imperialist system are illiterate. It is part 
of their oppression. They comprise almost half of the world's total 
population, some 75% of the population within the "free world," and 
the emiserated broad base from which all contemporary anti-imper- 
jalist revolutions draw their essential moral and material strength. 
These are the masses who, under the leadership of revolutionary 
vanguards, are making modern history. Yet, due largely to the 
chains of their enforced illiteracy, these makers of history rarely 
have the opportunity to document their own experiences within it. 
Their "backwardness" condemns them to literary silence as wel] as 
to poverty, disease and a short life. 


One of our objectives in launching this series of LIFE HISTO- 
RIES FROM THE REVOLUTION is to provide a medium through which in- 
dividual members of these classes-in-motion within the revolution 
can speak. We also believe it important that they be heard by 
those of uswho comprise imperialism's privileged and literate met- 
ropolitan minority. Their recounted lives throw our own into sharp 
relief, while at the same time they offer us fresh perspectives on 
the processes of repression and revolution from a unique vantage 
point: from below. Their life stories provide us with a window 
into the qualitative - as distinct from the merely statistical and 
quantitative - aspects of class conflict, thus enabling us to bet- 
ter understand and weigh the various factors at work in transform- 
ing oppressed masses into revolutionary classes. Again, their re- 
membered life experiences can provide us with significant insights 
into the dialectical relationships between material and subjective 
conditions which shape the revolutionary situation, embrace the 
revolutionary transformation of individuals and classes alike, and 
move humanity forward toward a new international social formation. 


Not all of the individuals whose life histories are included 
in this series are illiterate peasants or workers. Some are edu- 
cated defectors from petty bourgeois classes who have joined the 
revolution and identified their interests with those of the op- 
pressed masses in a very concrete way. They constitute a very im- 
portant part of the revolutionary vanguard - i.e., the middle ca- 
dres who articulate the relationship between leadership and base, 
who carry forward the military and civilian programs in day-to-day 
contact with the armed militants and popular masses. The selfless 
dedication, integrity, comportment and skill of the middle cadres 
is an essential ingredient within any successful revolutionary 
process. 


The life histories in this series have been recorded and pre- 
pared as historical documents from the revolutionary struggles of 
our time. The techniques and methods employed at each stage of the 
process, from initial contact to final editing, have therefore been 
chosen or fashioned with the purpose of guaranteeing the authentic- 
ity and integrity of the life history concerned. These stories, 
then, to the best of our ability to make them so, constitute a body 
of data and testimony as revealed by a few of those history-makers 
normally condemned to silence while others speak on their behalf. 


Don Barnett 
Director 
LSM Information Center 


Introduction 


This is the story of Norman Duka, a thirty-two year old mili- 
tant in the African National Congress (ANC) of South Africa. Nor- 
man was born into a poor working class family and lived mostof his 
early life in an African shantytown outside East London in the Cape 
Province of South Africa. I met Normanin Lusaka, Zambia in November 
1972. He had been working in the ANC office and as a driver for 
several years after military training in the Soviet Union, combat 
within Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) as part of a unit headed for South Africa 
and a period of imprisonment in Botswana. We were introduced in 
the ANC office at the Lusaka Liberation Center. Norman Duka is a 
short, sturdy man with a pleasant smile and firm handshake. It had 
been arranged beforehand by the movement leadership that he would 
work with me recording his life history. We sat and discussed the 
procedures and schedule for this work. 

Qver the next two weeks Norman and I got to know one another 
fairly well and I had the opportunity to learn a great deal from 
his recounted experiences. Always soft-spoken, Norman recalled his 
early years, his family and friends, and the girl he had planned to 
marry - sometimes pleasant but often painful memories for a young 
revolutionary awaiting the day when he would return arms-in-hand 
to participate in a more direct way in the liberation struggle. 
Often he spoke about going home and of the people’s war which had 
to be waged in order to end the sufferings of the South African 
masses. He never failed to reflect that combination of optimism 
and patience, confidence and common sense, which are essential in- 
gredients of a South African revolutionary in temporary exile. 

But what made Norman Duka become an ANC militant? What makes 
the other tens of thousands of peasants and urban workers join such 
a liberation movement? Surely it is not a theoretical understanding 
of the inherent contradictions within South Africa and the imperi- 
alist system of which itis a part - as is often the case with mil- 
jtants from a petty-bourgeois intellectual background. As Norman 
Duka's story clearly reveals, it is the culmination of a process 
involving daily suffering, degradation, injustice and lack of hope 
for personal advancement which leave the masses of people inAfrica, 
Asia and Latin America so little to lose and so much to gain from 
joining a revolutionary struggle for genuine independence from co- 


lonial and neocolonial rule; for a truly human society free from 
man's exploitation of man and rational in its use of natural and 
human resources. 

But it is not poverty, ill-treatment and lack of political 
rights alone which generate in the masses the required degree of 
"revolutionary potential" (i.e.receptivity to an ideology and prax- 
is involving the organized use of violence to restructure basic 
social relationships).To these must be added the factor of relative 
and visible deprivation vis-a-vis a privileged minority and the 
aspect ofdiffering rates and directions of change among the "haves" 
and "have-nots" as regards the basic conditions of life. The Nor- 
man Duka story reveals but a microcosm of this phenomenon in South 
Africa; just as the latter mirrors the fundamental contradiction 
within imperialist society as a whole. 

South Africa's color bar and apartheid policies, especially as 
they relate to wages and real incomes (hence to the rights of trade 
union activity and collective bargaining), have produced an uneven 
development and huge current gap in the living conditions of "white" 
and "non-white" (largely African) workers. A recent study* reveals 
the economic basis for class collaboration at the political level 
between the settler bourgeoisie, white workers and international 
capital. The settler bourgeoisie, threatened by African national- 
ism from below and by the giant multinational corporations from a- 
bove, has long needed support from the white working class to 
achieve and maintain control over the state apparatus in order to 
protect its minority interests. The working class, in turn, needs 
the supporting legislative power of the state to secure color bar 
privileges in the spheres of wages and trade union rights. Thus, 
since the Nationalist/Labour Party coalition government was formed 
in 1924, a successionof legislative acts and governmental policies 
have eliminated white unemployment, raised white wages to '"civi- 
lized" standards and - beginning in 1926 with the Mines and Works 
Act - reserved "for Whites only" an increasingly large number of 
skilled and semi-skilled job categories. Statutory color bars now 
"safeguard" white workers from "unfair competition" from Blacks in 
virtually every employment sphere. Not only has the “poor white 
problem" been solved, but the privileges offered white workers en- 
ticed some 343,428 white immigrants to South Africa between 1961 
and 1970. Today, while 80% of black workers - comprising 84% ofthe 
total industrial labor force - hold low paying unskilled jobs, all 
but 3% of white workers occupy supervisory, skilled or semi-skilled 
jobs whose high wages are literally subsidized by the super-exploi- 
tation of their "fellow" non-white workers. 

This crucial economic fact, according to Davies, that the white 
working class "...benefits from the extraction of surplusvalue,... 
participates in’ the exploitation of the majority of the working 
class," accounts in large measure for the three-way class collab- 
oration in which "...the white working class feels, and is, secure 
in its alliance with settler capitalism...in aworking relationship 


*See "The White Working Class in South Africa," by Robert Davies. 
New Left Reotew #82, Nov.-Dec. 1973, pp.40-59. 
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with international capitalism. All three elements of the dominant 
block - the settler bourgeoisie, which runs the State apparatus, 
the white workers who depend for their economic advantages on tne 
use of political power, and the international capitalists who re- 
ceive approximately 50% more on South African investments than the 
world average return - gain from the monopolization of natural re- 
sources and the forced directionof African labour which character- 
izes the South African Republic."* 

For present purposes it is usefultosimplify Davies’ argument 
and deal with approximate, rounded figures which nonetheless clear- 
ly reveal the economic basis for the political relationship between 
white and black workers. We find that despite a relatively greater 
rise in the productivity of black labor as compared to white over 
the past fifty years in the key sectors of mining, manufacture and 
construction, black workers have suffered a small decline in real 
income while white workers enjoyed a fabulous ten-fold increase in 
mining between 1911 and 1966 and a 100% increase in manufacture and 
construction in the decade from 1959 to 1969. 

Calculating what the approximate wages in the meg manufac- 


ture and construction industries would be if thee: ser Be fire 
extracted from unpaid labor (i.e. no exploitation) - or what Davies 
calls the "average allowable wage with no surplus content" - we 


come up with a figure of some $2,800 for 1972. This hypothetical 
wage to unexploited workers is then used to determine the amount of 
surplus value realized and the rate of exploitation among white and 
black workers, respectively, in these three industries. We learn 
that the 1.°2/ average wage for some 363,000 white workers in 1972 
was about $5,000 - i.e. wages containing an average “surplus content" 
of $2,200! 

But where did this "added" surplus come from? Did the white 
capitalist owners dip into their own savings soas to avoid exploit- 
ing white workers and provide them a "civilized" standard of life? 
Certainly not: The answer is revealed in the counterpart figures 
for more than a quarter-of-a-million black workers in these same 
industries,whose average wage in1972 was a bare $560 - i.e. a wage 
representing a "surplus deficit" of $2,240 and a rate of exploita- 
tion of some 500%. It can thus be easily seen that this "super- 
exploitation” of non-white, mainly African, workers - constituting 
about four-fifths of the work force in these key industries - is 
being (and has long been) used to subsidize the increasingly “civi- 
lized" (i.e. high) wages and living conditions for the minority of 
white workers. 

Though we can't go into the details here,a similar phenomenon - 
realized through even more complex processes of capital concentra- 
tion and “unequal exchange" - operates at the international level 
within the imperialist system asa whole. Viewed in this framework, 
the metropolitan working classes within the advanced or industrial- 


*Ibid., pp 44-5, 49. See also, South Africa: Worke pa Under rari- 
heid, A. Hepple, International Defence and Aid, London, 1969...and 
The Gouin African Councelion, First, Steele & Gurney, London, 1972. 
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ized countries of the West and Japan receive wages subsidized in 
large measure out of the super-profits and generated from the un- 
paid labor of so-called “Third World” peasants and workers. Again, 
it isthis economic fact which underlies the political "bourgeoisi- 
fication" of the metropolitan minority of largely white workers; 
their class collaboration with domestic and international ruling 
classes at the political (and subsequently military) level, and 
opposition to the struggles being waged by non-white workers and 
peasants within imperialism's colonies and neocolonies for genuine 
independence and an opportunity to achieve economic, social and 
cultural well-being within a non-exploitative, socialist system of 
human relationships. 

Returning now to the story of Norman Duka, we find that he was 
not far into his teens before experiencing much of the exploitation 
and brutality meted out to urban Africans by the white racist regime: 
poor housing, low wages and bad working conditions, police raids 
and harrassment, humiliating pass laws and other apartheid measures. 
Few avenues existed for voicing his dissatisfaction with government 
and employer policies and seeking redress for his grievances. His 
father was a member of the African National Congress and Norman 
started attending rallies inhis location in early 1959. He listened 
with hundreds of others to the speakers and soon began distributing 
the movement bulletin in the neighborhood. Open mass rallies and 
other activities were not to last long however. As ANC's numbers 
and strength grew, so did the repressive measures of the racist 
government. Within ayear ANC was banned and found serious problems 
of underground organizing and practice. Many leaders were arrested 
or banned; those who remained had to devise new methods of mobiliz- 
ing the masses and advancing the struggle while avoiding police 
arrest and imprisonment. Late in 196] Umkontu we Stewe was formed 
as the military wing of ANC. Young men such as Norman Duka were 
recruited, given a little local training and then sent out of the 
country for military training inAlgeria, the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. There was no longer any hope for a "change of 
heart" by the white fascist regime: only organized revolutionary 
violence could bring about the necessary changes. 

Norman Duka was one of many young South Africans who endeavored 
to bring the armed struggle into South Africa and arouse the masses. 
Most such attempts, however, failed as it was a long and difficult 
journey on foot across hostile or, at best, unfriendly territory 
to reach the South African border. This was and remains a major 
strategic problem - i.e. the difficult logistics created by a South 
Africa ringed by reactionary white regimes (Rhodesia, Namibia and 
Mozambique) and the client-state of Botswana. Without a friendly 
border, liberation movements lack the vital base areas which have 
become vitally important if not necessary logistical prerequisites 
for initiating and sustaining a modern guerrilla struggle and peo- 
ple's war. In South Africa this has provedamore untractable prob- 
lem than in many other areas due to the sophisticated techniques 
employed by an unscrupulous white police state. 

What happens then to the hundreds of ANC militants and leaders 
vino have escaped from South Africa and are now staying in Zambia, 


Tanzania, London or elsewhere? And what will happen to ANC's mass 
base within South Africa? Workers and students have again launched 
illegal strike and protest actions against the regime and its 
apartheid policies...but no one questions that it will be a long 
and difficult struggle to topple the minority regime and expel its 
imperialist partners. Fortunately, however, the South African 
masses are not fighting alone. The liberation movements in Angola 
and Mozambique have made significant gains these past few years and 
the struggles in Namibia and Zimbabwe are now once again seizing 
the initiative after serious setbacks in the late sixties. Through 
allying themselves with the Smith and Portuguese regimes to the 
north, the South African government has been forced to fight on 
several fronts andthus disperse its strategic military forces. With 
a serious weakening of post-coup Portugal's resolve and ability to 
hang onto its African colonies; with FRELIMO forces pushing ever 
further south into Mozambique and a friendly border already opened 
to Zimbabwe guerrillas through Tete district; how long will it be 
before the dikes begin to crumble around South Africa and merge 
with the rising tide of African militancy within South Africa? 
One year? Two years? Five years? Perhaps even longer. But the 
progress has begun and its unfolding is inexorable. 

Norman Duka's story provides the reader with numerous insights 
into the makers of South Africa's new revolutionary history. He 
has spoken in the hope that progressive readers will gain a better 
understanding of the South African liberation movement and, once 
having understood it, will provide concrete support for those strug- 
gling arms-in-hand against what is clearly one of the most repres- 
sive, degrading and inhuman regimes yet known to man. 


Dennis Mercer 
April 10, 1974 


Part One 


The 
Making 


of an 
ANC Militant 


Chapter One 
Home 


My name is Norman Duka. I was born on 23 September 1940 in 
the location of Tsolo, a shantytown outside East London, South 
Africa. I come froma poor, working class family. My father was 
born in Peddie, a rural area of South Africa, but there was no work 
in Peddie - no land to plow or other jobs. So, as a young man, he 
moved to East London. There he met my mother who was then quite 
young. They married in the early thirties and I was their first 
child. I grew up in Tsolo. My father was a factory worker and my 
mother worked at home. Even when I was just a small boy I could 
see my parents were having a hard time. Sometimes my father was 
laid-off or the factory would just shut down and he would be with- 
out a job. And even when he worked we had very little money. 

Tsolo was near the center of East London. There were other lo- 
cations near ours like New Brighton and Duncan Village - all] built 
for Africans, though some Coloreds and Indians lived there too. The 
locations grew as more people moved into escape the poverty in the 
reserves. Once in Tsolo they would have to make houses from any 
available materials - cardboard, tin, oi] drums, etc. - anything 
they could find in the rubbish pits. (Few could afford to buy any 
new things or materials.) 

The location was really filthy. There was no place to throw 
rubbish and washing water was just thrown onto the dirt streets. 
There were no drains. The toilets were pits with buckets in them, 
which were collected in the morning and dumped in a special place. 
Sometimes these buckets weren't collected and you couldn't use the 
toilet for a long time. There was no indoor plumbing so water had 
to be gotten from taps along the street a short distance from the 
houses. Sometimes there were only two water taps per street, each 
used by as many as twenty families. I remember always seeing long 
queues of women and children waiting to get water. Some would wake 
up very early in the morning to get water before the others came. 

We had no place for a garden because the smal] houses were 
really crowded - so close you could hear your neighbors get up in 
the morning, brush against their Primus stove or bump the walls. Our 
house was near the street and we could see people, cars and donkey 
carts pass. We had one room, partitioned into three sections. One 
was used asa kitchen, another asa small bedroom for the family and 


the third as a workshop for my father. On Saturdays and Sundays, 
when he wasn't at the factory, he made shoes and other thinas. He 
made all the furniture we had except for the beds and I must say 
that my father was quite a good carpenter. He even made the floor 
from planks he bought at Sitwell Timber. They had lumber spoiled 
at the factory which they sold cheaply. My mother used to polish 
this floor twice a week with a candle stub left over from those we 
used lighting our rooms. She polished the floor soit shined really 
nice. In the kitchen we had a table and benches, a cupboard and a 
Primus stove used for cooking, warming water and heating the house 


in winter when it was cold. We didn't have electricity. In the 
bedroom my mother and father each had a bed and there was a cot for 
me when I was little. It had a homemade mattress made with grass 


stuffed into a potato bag. These mattresses sold around the loca- 
tion for about ten shillings - a good business as they were always 
in demand and people couldn't afford to buy better ones in town. 
I remember that they weren't very comfortable; the grass lumped up 
when the mattress got old and came out through the sacking. The 
only furniture my parents bought were their beds,which they got at 
a second-hand shop. (When Whites leave South Africa they usually 
sel] their furniture to these second-hand shops.) We had blankets 
on the beds andmymother made pillows filled with chicken feathers. 

When I was young my father worked at a shoe factory. He would 
get up very early to take the bus or walk to East London. Transport 
from the African locations was so poor that most peopie walked. My 
mother always woke up first,prepared a lunch for my father to take 
to work - usually nomemade bread and butter - then made coffee. 
After that my father got up,washed and sat down to breakfast. Then 
me. Later my brothers and sister got up and we all had porridge, 
coffee and sometimes bread and butter. After eating, my father 
kissed us good-bye and left for work. It was easy to see that he 
worked hard. He had to make a living for the whole family. While 
he was at work my mother cleaned, washed clothes, etc., and I went 
out and played with other kids in the location. 

I came in around noon to eat lunch with my mother. She aiways 
saw to it I had something to eat - something better than she had. 
Some days she went’ to town. I would stay home and do chores and 
eat the fat cakes she left me. These were made of bread flour 
rolled into little balls and then fried in fat - a favorite of most 
children in the location. Usually we had stam-mealies with beans 
or sometimes potatoes. 

My father came home about 5 p.m. and always brought an apple, 
orange or some sweets for me. I looked forward to this and would 
wait for him outside the house. When I saw him, I ran and jumped 
up to him and he swung me inthe air and hugged me. Then he reached 
into his pocket asking me: "Guess what I've got?" 

"Sweets?" 

"No. Guess again." And I would keep guessing till we got home. 
Then he talked with my mother and I ran out to share my treat with 
the other children. This was a normal thing, though some kids were 
selfish. 

At about 7 p.m. the whole family sat down to eat stam-mealies 
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with beans. On weekends when my father got paid we ate better - 
meat, vegetables and all that. No matter what we had, though, my 
parents always gave me a good share - even if my father had to take 
something from his plate for me. It was these things that made me 
see how much my parents loved me. 

My mother used to tell stories about what I did when I was 
very little; it made me laugh a lot to hear these tales. 

Every Sunday morning a church procession passed infront of our 
house - people walking slowly, preaching and singing. Once while 
my mother was cooking I slipped out and joined them, walking with the 
priest in front,singing. I got tired after a while and they had to 
carry me back home. My mother was worried, but every Sunday after 
that I joined the procession. In fact, they used to wait for me if 
I wasn't ready when they came by. I wore my best suit and carried 
a short polished stick like the priest's which he gave me asa gift 
from the church. I always walked in front, singing songs and not 
even knowing what the words meant. 

My mother used to say I'd grow up to be a priest. This made 
my father mad and he would say: "No: He'll be lost. Don't you see 
he's going tothe wrong church:" But he didn't really care that much 
or go to church regularly himself. My mother, however, went every 
Sunday and took me along. Church days were nice. Mother and I wore 
our best clothes and I got a chance to play with some other kids. 
It was hard sitting through the whole church service and I rarely 
did. I was usually fast asleep by prayer time, my mother having to 
carry me out. At home she would tell my father, "Oh, our little 
‘priest’ just came along to get some sleep:" 

When I was five I had my first real illness - the first and 
the last till now. I felt weak and wasn't eating. No one knew what 
was wrong. After a week or somy father borrowed money from my aunt 
and my mother took me to see a doctor. His office was in the hos- 
pital and my mother left me in the waiting room while she went to 
arrange things. I was gone when she returned. Finally she found me 
running along the corridors making lots of noise with my new shoes. 
Now my mother was chasing me. It was a game,I thought. She was try- 
ing to catch me and the doctor was shouting: "Where is that woman? 
What's going on?" When I got tired I let her catch me. She apol- 
ogized to the doctor. "I've just been chasing down my boy; sorry." 

"I thought you said he was sick!" 

"Well, I don't know; he was sick at home - not eating orplaying 
or doing anything." The doctor examined me, then said: “He's not 
sick, just naughty. Just give him some of this medicine and he'll 
be fine." 

Back home I ran outside and played with the other kids. My 
mother was surprised; couldn't figure it out. So she just went in- 
side and prepared something for me toeat. On the street, down from 
our house, stood a horse and cart. A man was going door to door 
selling vegetables and I went over to play under the horse. My 
mother called me for lunch and a neighbor said, "Hey there: Your 
kid is under that horse." It was a big stallion. My mother was a- 
fraid to call me or come close as the horse might buck or lunge for- 
ward. I saw her fear, even from a distance, and left the horse. 


When I reached my mother she gave me quite a smack. 


My best friend, Temba, lived next door. He used to make wire 
cars for me. I was younger than Temba and when the older boys bul- 
lied me or pinched my wire car he would challenge them and bring 
it back. These boys were old enough to go to school but didn't. 
Their families couldn't afford it. Some boys seven or eight years 
old didn't even have trousers - just a shirt or,if they wore pants, 
rags ripped and worn so their buttocks hung out. Except for Temba, 
I played with boys my own age. We used to make a ball from rags or 
maybe find an old tennis ball and use it for a football, kicking it 
around the street. There were no open lots or yards to play in so 
we just used the street, though it was dangerous because of the 
cars. Girls had their own games but sometimes we wouldget together 
and play dolls. 

On Christmas Day we went tochurch in the morning and then came 
home to celebrate with hot bread and cakes and new clothes for us 
children. This was also the day we would get together with friends 
and relatives from other locations. 

My mother's sister lived some distance from our location. 
Sometimes we would visit her on weekends, taking the bus or some- 
times even walking. During and just after the Second World War, 
when things were very difficult for our family, we also walked to 
my aunt's to get food. It was a long journey and my mother had to 
carry me most of the way. My aunt helped us out a lot. She was a 
little better off thanwe were and even gave me powdered milk. Then 
she and my mother would spend the day talking or doing housework 
and I would go out and play with my cousins. 

In 1946 Temba started school. I felt lonely being left behind, 
but my mother promised that I could go to school next year, when I 
was seven. (There is a law in South Africa that African children 
cannot start school before they are seven.) This made me very happy. 

On my seventh birthday mother made cakes and gingerbeer and 
invited my friends over. We sang songs, played games, ate and had 
a very good time. I still remember it well. Soon I started school. 
Mother handed me a slate and pencil and we set out early one morn- 
ing with Temba. We met other children. Some joked and said, "Hey, 
look: Here's a new kid." I felt strange and wanted to hide. The 
bell had rung when we reached the school and everyone was in line 
singing a hymn with the teacher in front. Temba joined the others. 
Mother and I waited by the side. I noticed that a number of kids 
weren't singing - they looked at me and were whispering. After the 
hymn, my mother approached the principal and we went into his office. 
It was easy. I was enrolled and my mother kissed me good-bye and 
left. I was alone and frightened. The principal called in a teach- 
er, Miss Ngobongwana, and her friendly smile made me feel better. 
She introduced me inthe Sub A class but the children just whisper- 
ed and made jokes. I was happy when she showed me my seat. The 
class was learning to write by making many big 0's. It looked easy 
but I found it hard to do. 

Wesley School was in the center of Tsolo. It was the biggest 
building in the area, painted white with red tiles. All around the 
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school were big trees planted by former pupils. It was right in 
the middle of the location sn I didn't have far towalk and was not 
required to carry a pass. It was more difficult for kids who lived 
outside Tsolo; they had to be taken to school by their mothers. 

The school was divided into six classes, from Sub A to Stand- 
ard 4, with each teacher handling two classes. Sub A was divided 
into A-1 and A-2. I completed A-1 in a few months and started A-2. 
There wasn't much difference. If youpaid attention and didn't cause 
any trouble you just passed on to A-2. Next year I began Sub B. 
It was better. I was used to the school now and Temba gave me his 
old books. I had the same teacher, Miss Ngobongwana, who taught 
both Sub A and Sub B - working with us for a while, then going to 
the other class while we did our lessons. We started at 8 and at 
11 had a 45 minute break to eat and then play rugby or football. 
After lunch we worked in the garden or did handiwork - making bas- 
kets, pottery and so on. We did this till school was over at 2, 
They call it "Bantu education" - teaching African kids to be good 
garden "boys" and servants when they grow up. And the English we 
were taught? Just so we could carry out the orders of the "Missus” 
or baas. 

Our teacher in Sub B was very strict. She usually hit us on 
the hand with a stick for giving a wrong answer or fooling around 
in class. Sometimes we were ordered to work in the garden or were 
beaten on the buttocks for breaking the rules. Many parents were 
against these beatings and some children were taken out of school 
because of them. 

One day inSub A I saw a teacher beating some kids - he was so 
mad he was just hitting them anywhere. I was very afraid of being 
beaten like this and that night I told my mother I was tired of 
school and wanted to quit. "Nonsense," she said, "you just keep 
going." I didn't tell her my fears, just said, "I hope a big wind 
will come and blow the school away." 

In 1949 at the end of my second year, we were given an oral 
examination. A visiting African inspector called on us to answer 
questions about our studies and then gave us marks. Later our teach- 
er told us who passed orfailed. It was a happy day for me, but very 
sad for those who failed. I ran all the way home to tell my par- 
ents and they fixed me a special supper. 


In Standard 1 we had a new teacher, Mike Sofuta - we called 
him "Soft" for short. The subjects were different altogether and 
included Arithmetic and Geography. (Actually, some very simple 


math was taught in Sub B like, "How many legs does a horse have if 
one is broken?") In Standard 1 we started working on adding and 
subtracting; I felt that I was finally getting something out of 
school. Competition on exams - held twice a year - was strong be- 


tween boys and girls. The best student in our class was a girl, 
Lydia Nywana. She was always number one. 
Lydia was from a well-to-do family in Tsolo location. Her 


father ran asmall grocery store. Their house was behind the store, 
made with brick and proper roofing. There were fewnice houses like 
this in Tsolo - all belonging to small businessmen. Their children 
played with us poor kids and went to the same African school. Lydia 
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lived pretty close to our place but we weren't friends. 


I joined the Cub Scouts in Standard 1. Michael Sofuta was in 
charge and we learned first aid, knot tying and other things which 
we got badges for. Boys who were goodat their lessons became Scout 
leaders. All the boys wanted to join, but some parents couldn't 
afford the khaki Scout uniform which was required. My mother sewed 
the shirt and we managed to buy the trousers and cap - a green one 
with yellow stripes. I learned to play the drums for concerts at 
school, held in our largest room so that many people would come - 
parents, old people and children. We sang songs, some in English 
and some inour own languages. I liked these concerts very much and 
was proud to be in the Scouts. But my father didn't like it. Some- 
times inbed at night I could hear my parents arguing about my being 
in the Scouts. Father said I should quit, "Those Scouts won't do 
Norman or us any good. He's just being trained for war and one day 
they'll take him off to fight something we know nothing about." 

During the Second World War many of our people had joined or 
been drafted into the South African Army, serving as cooks, carriers, 
bootshiners - but never allowed toserve as soldiers and carry guns. 
After the war some got prizes - bicycles, trench coats and so on. 
The white people whom they served, however, got land, farms and 
money. My father was cynical and didn't want tosee tnis happen a- 


gain - especially not to me. But my mother would argue that the 
"Scouts are educating Norman; it's good for him to learn discipline, 
skills and first aid." It was a constant contradiction and strug- 


gle - my father being political and my mother not. 

In the late 1940's my father belonged to the ICU (Industrial 
and Commercial Workers Union), an organization headed by Clements 
Kadalie. It was a union for working people's rights and was very 
popular in East London at that time. My father was a fairly high 
ranking member; he was always busy, coming home from work, then 
leaving again for meetings. We seldom saw him even on weekends. 

Nights when my father was home he often talked with two old 
Tsolo men who served in World War II for the South African Army. 
Whenever I could I listened to their discussions and learned many 
interesting things that happened when they were stationed in places 
like Tobruk and Egypt in North Africa. Sometimes they laughed, re- 
membering the things they'd been told about being "free" after the 
war. My father would mimic the white officers and joke: "After this 
war you will get your freedom:" "But where is our freedom?" "Your 
freedom now is in those bicycles and big coats. But what do you do 
with these great coats? Nothing: Nothing at all::" Then my father 
would say mockingly: "But look ‘old man,‘ we must still work, and 
sometimes there are no jobs - nobody wants us, not even our old 
commanders." 

But I didn't understand. And when my father said he was a- 
gainst the Boy Scouts, I became bitter. I liked what we did, being 
with other boys. Most of my neighbors and friends at school were 
Scouts. And Mike Sofuta liked me. I always did well in my lessons 
and had won promotions, badges and all that; even during competi- 
tions when our parents came, and in our concerts,! always performed 
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well. So I was bitter with my father, though I knew my mother was 
on my side and she always won the arguments. 

Once, during a discussion, I said I simply would not quit the 
Boy Scouts! My father got very angry, pounded the table and told 
me to shut up unless asked to speak. I was sad at his anger, but 
confident my mother would succeed again. It took several years for 
me to understand and accept my father's position onthe Boy Scouts. 


Temba failed Standard 2, so from then on we were in the same 
class. My parents had to buy my books now and it was difficult. 
During our three-week holiday in June I went to town looking for 
gardening jobs. I would get two or three shillings a day for this 
work, or if I got a good “boss" maybe five...the maximum pay for a 
boy my age. This money helped pay for my school books. 

When I told my mother I wanted to look for a job she said I was 
too young. "Doing heavy jobs like picking rock or pushing a wheel- 
barrow could deform you for life." But I insisted saying we need- 
ed the money for books and she finally gave in. I had no money for 
bus fare so I just had breakfast and started off to the European 
town on foot. I walked and walked and walked, first checking a mar- 
ket for a job carrying vegetables to European shoppers’ cars. No 
luck. Then I tried some rich white man's house. I knocked at the 
gate, but instead of an answer several big dogs rushed at me. I 
was on the other side of the gate but was so frightened that I ran 
away. Already it had been a long journey; my feet were sore (1 
didn't have any shoes), and I was tired and hungry. But I kept 
looking. 

1 went up to a house with a bel] and pressed the button. An 
old white lady came to the door. I could see she was angry, “Why 
are you ringing at the front door black boy?" I made some excuses 
hoping she might stil] give me a job, but she just screamed, "Get 
out! Get out:" Back on the street I started to cry. "Why?" I 
couldn't understand what I did wrong. I was angry, hungry and tired 
so I just sat down on the curbing and cried. Then, after a few 
minutes, a young African servant at the house came up and asked me 
if I wanted something toeat. [I guess she could see I was young and 
didn't understand. She took me into her sleeping quarters, a smal] 
one-room place separate from the main house. Inside was her bed, 
a small table, some perfumes that girls use and a big mirror. She 
gave me a box to sit on and then brought me a mug of strong coffee 
with sugar and milk and a few slices of bread and butter. At that 
moment it seemed like a wonderful meal. When I'd finished I felt 
much better. While I was eating she questioned me - who I was, 
where I lived,who my father was, and all that. I answered and then 
told her I was looking for work during the holidays to pay for my 
school books. She left, returning shortly saying, "Quickly, quick- 
ly, put those things down, the Madam is calling you!" 

The old woman stood on the back stoop by the kitchen door, hands 
on her hips. The stoop was high and she looked very big. I was 
afraid but walked up toher and tried to show my best manners. This 
was the first time | had approached aEuropean so close - and I nev- 
er even dreamed they had houses so big. I didn't like the way she 
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looked at me so I kept my eyes down. "What is your name, boy? And 
what do you want?" Her tone was offensive but 1 answered her ques- 
tions slowly and politely. "Can you do any gardening?" she asked. 
"Yes," I said, "welearned to do that in school." When she asked 
specific things I said,"I cando it" - wanting badly toget the job. 
She told her servant woman to show me the tools. Then she said, 
"Fix the hose and water the garden: Then dig up this other part 
and weed and rake it!" 

Occasionally, from her window, she checked on me. "Don't pull 
on those yellow flowers. Be more careful!" "I am Madam, I'm 
trying hard." 

For lunch I was given a bowl of rice and meat and told to sit 
on the back lawn. It was a nice lunch - something different than 
I ate at home. Soon the old madam told me: "You rest a bit now and 
then get back to work." Ten minutes later she was back on the stoop. 
“Norman: Wake up: Time to work!" 

I hadn't been asleep. I got up quickly and started working 
again. At 5 p.m. she said I could go and gave me three shillings. 
It was my first pay and I was happy. I put it in a secret pocket - 
so it would be safe if I was robbed on my way home. 1 didn't even 
use five pence for the bus; I wanted to save it all. At home | 
told my father the whole story. When I told about going to the 
front door my mother laughed. "Did I forget to tell you, Norman? 
Never go to the front door of a white man‘s house. Our place is 
behind, at the kitchen door.” 

That evening | ate, had a warm bath and went to bed. And _ oh 
How I slept; don't think I moved a muscle. I was really tired and 
my feet were burning. Next morning I woke up with mother shaking 
me ~ yelling for me to get up. I prepared a small lunch and left. 
My mother gave me a little money and I took the bus to the same 
place. Lucky enough, I got a job thereevery day for the full three 
holiday weeks. The old lady softened a bit toward me - probably 
because I made some nice improvements on her garden. 

After work I met some boys with similar jobs and we usually 
walked home together, playing along the way and making the eight 
kilometers go very quickly. We ail got between two and five shil- 
lings a day for our work. Mother gave me a cash box and! put my 
three shillings into it every night. By the time school started I 
was “rich” - for me - I had over three pounds. I really felt like 
a big man,sitting at the kitchen table and counting that money with 
mother. I had enough to pay for my books and school fees. My 
parents only had to buy my uniform. 


Temba, Lydia and I started Standard 2 inthe same class. Lyd- 
ia and I had been together since Sub A, but I didn't really notice 
her till Standard 1, when she was tops in the class. It was the 
same in Standard 2 - I was second or third. We were sort of enemies, 
Lydia often boasting about beina smarter than the boys. ! was her 
closest rival, and by the end of June I passed her...which really 
hurt her. We didn't speak for a long time. Then, as time went on 
we changed positions back and forth. We were the only ones com- 
peting, the others just tryingtocatch up. Lydia had the advantage 
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- her family was well off and so she could spend most of her time 
studying. I had to work after school - sometimes for the old lady, 
but also for others. When I returned from a heavy gardening job I 
was tired, just wanted to sleep. So I did my homework early in 
the morning, before school. 

I did well in Standard 3 too; we had Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, Hygiene, English and Xhosa Grammar. One day in History 
the teacher asked our whole class a surprising question: "What is 
the work of the South African Police?" Only a few hands were raised, 
though everyone in our location - even the very young kids - knew 
the answer. The teacher called onLydia and expected a good answer. 
She said,"The work of a policeman is to arrest and raid people who 
are brewing beer." "Sit down, sit down:” said the teacher. Then 
he pointed to me. "The work of the policeman," I replied, “is to 
raid our homes late at night or early in the morning looking for 
permits, liquor, passes, taxes, anything." "Sit down Norman!" 

Now he was really angry;he could see wewere all going to give 
the same answer. We were surprised. We had answered honestly but 
he shouted that these were stupid answers. The class was silent, 
everyone looking down. Then, very seriously, the teacher said, 
"You have the wrong idea about our South African Police. Their job 
is to safeguard innocent people!" At this, some of the children 
started to giggle. We just couldn't believe what he said. But he 
continued. "The policeman's duty is toguard the homes of the peo- 
ple. When a family leaves to go on holiday they can ask the gov- 
ernment for one or two policemen to guard their house." Nobody 
laughed. We were too surprised. Firstofall, peopleinTsolo just 
didn't take family holidays, and none of us had ever seen a police- 
man guarding a house in the location before. 

In fact, there was no love lost between the people and police. 
Even a young child shouted in alarm when he saw an officer, and 
women would pass the word on to their neighbors - "Kubomvu" or 
"Kwela-Kwela," "things are bad." People would scatter. Those 
without proper passes,work permits or tax receipts ran for safety. 
Mothers who brewed liquor for sale to help make ends meet hurried 
to try and hide it. The police began their raids by breaking all 
the big pots of brew they could find onthe dirt road. It made the 
whole location stink. After a "successful" raid there wouldbe lit- 
tle food and no school books bought for a while. 

Though our teacher was black, he expected us to lie and say, 
"The police are good people, they guard us day and night." But we 
couldn't. Day and night the police raided our homes - banging on 
our tin and cardboard houses till we thought they were going to fall 
apart. In fact, it wasn't difficult and the houses often did fall 
apart. So none of us was willing to play the teacher's game. 

I talked about it with friends on the way home and with my par- 
ents that night. We all agreed. The teacher had been forced to do 
it by the police - who were in no way friends and whose job was 
certainly not to protect us. 


The same year, 1952, my father was arrested. He had become a 
member of the African National Congress (ANC), which at that time 
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was organizing the Defiance Campaign against pass laws and apart- 
heid - the white government's policy of racial separation and in- 
equality. ANC members were going places Africans weren't allowed - 
like to white schools,bus stations, public toilets, parks and pubs - 
and putting up protest posters. My father was arrested along with 
many other ANC members during this campaign. He spent nearly three 
months in a prison not far from our home. It was known as one of 
the worst prisons in South Africa, mainly for political prisoners. 

It was a hard period while my father was gone. There were 
more children in the family now - two little brothers, Wellington 
and Charles, and a sister, Ntombi. My mother had to find odd jobs 
and take in sewing. She worked very hard day and night so that we 
four kids could eat and continue school. But eventually I had to 
leave school and seek work also. I helped take care of my younger 
brothers and sister while my mother was working, and then I went 
to work myself. When my father was finally released and came home, 
it took quite a while before he got a job and I was able to return 
to school. 

During this period our house was often raided by the Special 
Branch of the South African Police (SAP). They searched, beating 
my mother while questioning her about my father - did hehold meet- 
ings at home? who were his friends? who came to the house? and so 
on. Then they left always warning us and saying, "We'll be back:" 
I was very bitter, remembering my teacher's words about the police 
being good people who guarded us day and night. It was terrible, 
since there was nothing I could do to stop them from beating my 
mother. Many women whose husbands were also inprison shared what- 
ever they had - food, paraffin, soap, etc. For us, this was a great 
help. My aunt also invited us to her place fairly often for mealie- 
meal,asking my mother how she was gettingonwith her job and help- 
ing us in little ways. 

When my father finally got back from prison I could hardly 
recognize him. He had really gotten skinny. He told us of the 
harsh conditions: very little to eat, no utensils, no exercise or 
fresh air, and frequent beatings. Those who got sick were given 
little or no medical treatment. 
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Chapter Two 
A Trip To Peddie 


In December, 1952 - when I was thirteen - I asked if I could 
go to Peddie to visit my grandparents. Both my father and mother 
had been born there and many relatives were still living in the 
countryside. They thought it would be a good experience for me so 
my mother wrote telling my uncle I was coming and asking himto meet 
me at the bus station. I was very excited. It was my first trip 
outside East London. We bought my ticket and some clothes, as well 
as a few presents for the old people. Mother, Wellington, Charles 
and Ntombi all walked me to the bus station. Wellington begged to 
go too, but there just wasn't enough money for two tickets. From 
the bus I waved good-bye and everyone waved back. I could see that 
my little sister was already crying. 

I didn't know how far Peddie was from East London, but it seemed 
a long trip. I saw many new villages, mountains, forests and dif- 
ferent people who - in the "homelands" - wore traditional dress 
very different from mine. At King Williams Town, we changed buses 
and then drove straight to Peddie. When we arrived there were many 
people at the bus stop, some waiting for mail or packages or pas- 
sengers coming on the bus. 

My uncle and several cousins were at the station. 1 looked 
like my father and my uncle picked me out easily. Everyone was 
happy to see me, all talking at once and fighting for my bags. We 
walked to their house and along the path several people stopped to 
say hello and introduce themselves. It was a strange experience 
for me. In town people passed each other on the street without 
speaking; here people showed great concern for one another ~ even 
those who saw us from a distance shouted and waved. 

The village in Peddie was certainly different from Tsolo loca- 
tion. Next tothe bus stop was a store, the only one in the village, 
and people had to buy everything they needed there. As we walked 
we passed a large graveyard on the hillside, then an AME (African 
Methodist Episcopal) church. From the path I could see big fields, 
forests and mountains - things I'd never seen before. There were 
herds of cattle, sheep and goats, with old men and young boys 
looking after them. 

On the other side of the hill was my mother's family krual - 
a fenced area surrounding the huts and cattle pens of a big family. 
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My grandmother had waited there for me. When we approached she 
stood up, leaning on her walking stick, and came forward to greet 
me. She gave me a big hug, saying "Oh my, you'reso big now," just 
as if she'd seen me before. Then we went into her hut, made of mud 
and grass with reeds on the roof. I sat next to my grandmother and 
she introduced me to many children who came to greet me. The neigh- 
bors poured in also and tea was brewed over an open fire in the 
center of the hut. Everyone asked questions: "How is the family 
in East London? - Your mother? Your father? What is’ life like 
there? What do you eat?" and so on. I told them everything as 
quickly as I could. Then I unpacked the presents mother had sent 
for them with me- things like sugar, bread and tea. My grandmother 
said they didn't eat much bread; it only came from East London on 
Fridays and was usually stale. Only the white shopkeepers ate it. 
But she was very pleased to see the tea and sugar. 

As the neighbors and family drank tea they asked about their 
relatives and friends in East London. Some had sons working there 
they hadn't heard from for a long time. Others wanted me to take 
letters back. After much talk, grandmother said I should have some 
rest. She took me to another hut,smaller than the first but of the 
same type,and laid out on the packed earth floor a woven mat and 
some blankets. 

I found it impossible to sleep. There were so many kids out- 
side waiting for me to wake up and play with them. They kept me 
wide awake with their laughter and talk. Now and then grandmother 
went out and shouted "Get out of here, Norman is trying to sleep: 
You'll see him when he wakes up:" They would leave for a bit, then 
return. Finally I got up and went out to play. The sleep would 
have to wait. 

There were about a dozen young boys, mostly my cousins, wait- 
ing for me. First we went to the forest where everyone was eager 
to show me the edible roots and wild fruit they ate while herding 
cattle. Then we chased birds and played some of their local games. 
We were gone several hours. There were so many things these boys 
wanted to show me since they saw at once I knew nothing of country 
life. When we returned my grandmother was angry because my cousins 
had kept me out so long. She still had many questions to ask me. 

That evening we celebrated. My uncle slaughtered a goat and 
it was roasted. I was given a big piece: "This is for you Norman! 
Eat what you can and others will finish what you leave.” 

Very early next morning - must have been around four o'clock - 
my uncle, cousins and I went out to milk the cows. Of course, they 
had to show me how to do it. First thing my uncle did was call me 
over and squirt fresh milk into my mouth, and all over my face. It 
was warm and thick. The milk was stored in calabashes and placed 
in the sun to sour and be made into a sort of cheese. Fresh milk 
was used only for morning tea. After, we separated the calves from 
their mothers and sent the cattle to graze. That was the work of 
boys. We took the cattle far from the kraal; otherwise they might 
wander back and destroy the maize in our fields. We guided them 
with sticks and whips and along the way played a stick game called 
thintt. A short pole was stuck in the ground and we stood some 
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distance away and tried to knock it out by throwing other sticks 
at it. I found it was quite difficult - the pole usually broke or 
leaned over and it took an expert hit to make it come out of the 
ground. Once we reached the grazing area we all went swimming in 
the river. It was quite dangerous as the river was very deep and 
had snakes in it. I hesitated but my cousins thought nothing of it 
and dove right into the water. I watched from the bank for awhile, 
then decided to join them in the fun. Everything was so new to me 
that by mid-day I was very tired. We returned home for Tunch leav- 
ing the cattle out to graze. After eatingwe herded the cattle back 
to the kraal for evening milking. 

This was done every day. But once, after I had been in Peddie 
nearly two weeks, we drove the cattle to a different spot not far 
from the kraaZ near a good swimming hole. We left the cattle graz- 
ing and went for a good long swim, playing many games and forget- 
ting about time. When we returned the cattle were gone. We were 
worried and looked everywhere. Finally someone spotted them. They 
had headed back home and were already in the fields. As we started 
running we saw my uncle coming toward us. Ahhh, he had a real fit 
that day. He chased and beat all the boys. I never saw him so an- 
gry. Everyone ran - this time away from my uncle. Finally, he 
stopped and shouted: "Now get those cattle out of here! They're 
ruining our maize!" 

That afternoon we were still afraid as we headed back to the 
kraal. When we got there he told us to get the buckets for milk- 
ing - nobody moved. Then he said, "Norman, go bring me the buckets!" 
I did as he said, but kept a safe distance. "Come now, you must 
learn how to milk." Everyone laughed watching me squeezing a teat 
with both hands, trying to get the milk. I had a difficult time 
getting my fingers to move like my uncle's. 

After dinner the old people sat around the fire talking and 
joking. We children listened to many of their childhood tales and 
I learned a lot about the history of my people and life in rural 
South Africa during these evening discussions. They often lasted 
well into the night and one by one the old people dropped out and 
went home to sleep. We boys stayed on, told jokes and put out the 
fire. Then we also went off to sleep. 

I slept ina small hut with three cousins. The family had four 
huts because it was so large. There was my uncle, his wife, their 
three children, my grandmother and an aunt with four children whose 
husband had recently died. We had a special hut for storing tools 
(plows,hoes and other things) as wellas for cooking on rainy days. 
This was the smallest of the four huts. 


So my life in Peddie continued like this. Every day I got up 
early, helped milk the cows and take them to pasture, came home at 
noon for lunch, then returned to the cattle and brought them back 
to the kraal with my cousins in the evening. One day, as we re- 
turned at noon for lunch we saw a group of policemen ride into the 
village on horseback. People were running in all directions toward 
the forest and mountains, the police chasing them on horseback. 
Some got away, some were caught. My uncle told us later they were 
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after people who hadn't paid their taxes. My uncle paid his, but 
many could not; tax in the “homelands" was only one pound, but few 
people worked for money here; most had toraise it by selling maize 
or a sheep hideor from family members working inthe towns ormines. 
In years of drought people got little or nothing from their fields 
and hides were few. Most families were forced to send fathers or 
sons off to East London to work for wages so taxes could be paid 
and necessary food and supplies bought. 

Almost everyone in Peddie had some land to plow - one or two 
acres at least - but a few had no land at all; they generally worked 
on the large Boer farms in the area. One of my aunts, my mother's 
youngest sister, worked in the kitchen on one of these farms. A 
cousin once took me there to visit her. It was quite a long walk, 
especially for someone like me, from the city. We travelled a dirt 
path through the forests and mountains. When we reached the edge 
of a forest we looked out over a large fertile farm which stretched 
as far as the eye could see. The cattle and sheep looked nothing 
like those in the village - these were big and strong, grazing on 
thick green grass. 

It was stil] morning when we reached my aunt's hut; she was in 
the Boer's home working and didn't know we had come. Her son and 
daughter were there and we talked for a bit before one of them ran 
off to tell their mother we had arrived. She soon burst in and gave 
me a big hug. She asked many questions about the family: "When will 
your brothers and sister be coming to visit? How is your family 
doing inEast London? Do you think I could geta kitchen job there?” 

I didn't know much about house servants' jobs in East London, 
but I could see that the Africans working on this Boer's farm were 
the poorest I'd ever seen. My aunt, for example, had only one hut 
for herself and children and couldn't keep animals or cultivate any 
Jand. 

We stayed a short time that day, but I went back a week later 
to play with my cousins. This time the Boer's son played with us. 
He was our age, 12, and spoke fluent Xhosa. We hunted birds in the 
forest and killed one which we cooked and ate together. I remember 
being surprised that a rich white boy would eat and play with Af- 
ricans. But this was usual up to a certain age in the countryside, 
where white children lived on isolated farms far from other white 
a they had to play with the African children or no one 
at all. 

There was another white boy in Peddie who I became friends 
with. His name was Daltin. He was the shopkeeper's son and about 
9 years old. We were close friends during those days in Peddie. 
Then many years later I met him again in East London where he had 
probably come onbusiness for his father. I was excited to see him. 
“Daltin: Hello, hello.” He looked at me strangely with confused 
anger in his eyes. "You must never call me Daltin," hesaid coldly. 
We weren't old friends now - he was a “superior” white man and baas 
and I was an “inferior” Bantu. 

At Peddie meat was scarce. We mainly ate mealie-meal, cooked 
like porridge with sour milk, or fried stam-mealies. The cattle, 
goats and sheep were slaughtered only for very special occasions, 
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and cows were used only for milking. Sometimes I hunted with my 
uncle. He had a big white dog which he used for chasing down the 
game - usually rabbits, birds or spring boar. The dog was the fast- 
est in the village; it brought the animal down and my uncle then 
killed it with a blow from his stick. 


Soon after I arrived in Peddie the time came for several older 
boys to go through their circumcision ceremony. What I remember is 
the big celebration. Goats and oxen were slaughtered and roasted 
on a spit, beans were cooked in several great pots and barrels of 
mquombothi {local beer) were brewed. Everyone in the village came 
and also some people from quite far away. For two days the village 
was filled; people dressed in their best traditional clothing and 
there was a lot of dancing, singing, eating and drinking. 

My cousins told me the boys would then be circumcised and 
leave the village, going to a special camp for four months. They 
would return as men. I was very interested and observed the cele- 
bration closely. The first day everyone danced andsang - including 
the boys to be circumcised. That night I went with the young peo- 
ple to a hut where we played games all night long; everyone trying 
to out-do the other. Next morning the boys to be circumcised were 
taken to a cold river tobathe accompanied by the old man who would 
perform the circumcision. We younger boys followed, singing and 
playing as we went. 

When these boys returned fromthe river their heads were shaved 
clean. No women were allowed in the kraaZ at this time. The boys 
sat in a corner of the kraal, naked except for their blankets, their 
heads shaved and their bodies painted white. An ox was cooked and 
the old man gave each boy a special piece; then the old men were 
given some, next the mothers and sisters of these boys and finally 
the rest of us. After they ate this meat the boys left for the 
forest with the old man - no one could follow now. In the village 
the dancing and singing continued through the following day. Only 
when the beer was finished did the celebration end and people dis- 
perse. 

The boys were in the bush for two weeks. None of us could see 
them and women were prohibited from even going near their camp. 
Food was sent by the boys' sisters, who left it some distance from 
the camp. My older cousin told me their houses were made of grass 
to keep out rain, and that they painted their bodies white and wore 
a white blanket. They were allowed only a little water and salt. 
After two weeks they could eat normally and returned home for a 
gathering with the village men. After this, the boys again left 
for their training camp, not to be seen for another four months. 

I was not in Peddie when they finally returned, but I was told 
that a big feast would be held. Their bodies and blankets would be 
painted red by young women and their heads and beards shaved. Then, 
seated in a special house, oldmen would bring them gifts of chick- 
ens, cows and other animals, while they smoked a pipe together and 
were told their new responsibilities. "This cow is tomilk for your 
children and to breed more cattle. You must now build a Prasi., a 
house and take a wife.” 
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Later the village would fill with people singing and dancing. 
The young men would play games and could nowtalk with young women, 
even swim together with them in the river. Soon they took the red 
clay off their bodies and entered their new life as men. 

When I returnedtoTsolo I told my family about this ceremony. 
My father said it had always been like that in Peddie. "In the 
city," he said, "people can't spend so much time away from work and 
the old ways have died out. Where could the boys go? There is no 
bush here, only some vacant lots." Even so, some boys did get cir- 
cumcised in these lots, but the whole ceremony and training took 
only a few days. 


Though I stayed in Peddie little more than three weeks, it 
seemed much longer. Back in East London I began to compare life 
in town with that in Peddie, where the people seemed more free; 
free to work their own land, milk their own cows, build huts, hunt 
and so on.... Not like in the city where almost everyone worked for 
someone else - in factories, white homes, restaurants, etc. - doing 
what Whites wanted, how they wanted, at the time they chose. In 
Peddie people could also walk through the forests and mountains, 
hunt and go swimming. But they were dependent on the land, which was 
generally poor and insufficient for most people to support their 
whole families on. Again, the water in Peddie was awful. It was 
reddish brown, like the soil, and tasted terrible. My white and 
bright colored clothes came out yellow when I washed in the stream. 
People got most of their water froma few big dams built by the 
government and from local wells. Water from the dams was usually 
polluted by cattle,which stopped to drink there and by women wash- 
ing their clothes. Then this same water was used for drinking by 
the villagers. You can imagine how unhealthy it was. 

Another disadvantage was the total lack of hospitals or clin- 
ics. A doctor came by once a week, on Thursday. He used a teach- 
er's room in the school for examinations and to operate on people. 
There was always along line. The doctor took the most urgent cases 
first; those he didn't have time to see that day were asked to come 
back next Thursday. Many people in Peddie, therefore, relied on 
traditional African herbalists. When my youngest cousin had stom- 
. . problems, for example, they took him to the herbalist who pre- 
pared a drink from certain herbs and roots which he was to. take 
until cured. It worked in a few days. There were several old herb- 
alists in the village. Some knew how to cure bad stomachs; others, 
headaches or the flu, etc. Most were men, though old women were 
also very good. 

There were also witchdoctors. I never saw any, but my cousins 
told me they dressed in leopard or other animal skins and wore 
beads. Old people often went tothese witchdoctors when ill to find 
out who had cursed or bewitched them. The doctor put himself in a 
trance by dancing, clapping or singing and jumping around the pa- 
tient. Once in a trance he would tel] what brought the illness on 
and how to treat it. The witchdoctors were paid either in money 
or cattle and were generally very rich. 

Nevertheless, despite the disadvantages of rural life in Ped- 
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die, I remember that when it was time to leave I felt very sad. My 
grandmother said, "Come back again, maybe in June when you have 
your holidays? But now it is time for you to return to school." 

A chicken was butchered and cooked for me to take on the bus 
for food. I was also given some letters to take to relatives in 
town and also many verbal messages. The whole family took me to 
the bus stop. Many people were waiting for the bus. There were 
lots of boys around that I had played with. "So you're going back," 
they said, "you must come again on your next holidays." When the 
bus came I took my bags and got on. We said many good-byes; my 
uncle and cousins waving to me and my grandmother crying. The bus 
left and I sat with my head full of thoughts about Peddie and East 
London. I was not happy. I wanted to stay in Peddie and hoped my 
mother would let me return. 

When I reached East London that evening, my mother and _ two 
brothers were waiting at the station. We were very happy to see 
each other again and there were plenty of hugs and kisses. Then 
we hurried home to see my father and sister. Everyone asked ques~ 
tions all at once. I had saved most of the chicken and bread my 
grandmother gave me and shared it now with the family. As we ate 
they asked about Peddie and I tried to answer all their questions 
about life and people there. I told them Peddie was very nice and 
that I'd like to go back to stay. 

"You see," my mother said, “he already wants to go live with 
his grandmother. Well Norman, you can go again. But remember, 
your brothers and sister have to have their chance too." I gave 
my father the letters I brought for people and next day he deliv- 
ered them. There was no one who came from Peddie he didn't know. 
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Chapter Three 


Factory “Boy”: 
The Rude Awakening 


On the Monday after my return I started a new school. It was 
in another location, about a 45 minute walk from home. There were 
several kids from my Standard 4 class who walked with me to the 
Welsh Secondary School, which went from Standard 5 through 9. The 
first day, there was an assembly. The headmaster told us the rules 
and regulations of the school and said, "While at Welsh Secondary 
School you must devote your full time tostudy; you must be willing 
to give it your all!" Then we went to class. Standard 5 had its 
own room with a blackboard and a special teacher, Mr. Nchize. There 
were forty students, all Africans - no Coloreds or Indians. The 
first day we cleaned up. I washed windows, others dusted or worked 
on the school garden and grounds. We worked for three hours, then 
had lunch. In the afternoon we had Arithmetic and Grammar and 
school was over at 2 p.m. 

Temba, Lydia and I were in the same class again. Lydia and I 
became good friends, sharing the same desk. Many desks were long 
enough for four people and girls and boys were not separated. Since 
we satso close we often helped each other. Lydia wasn't too good in 
History. When the teacher called on her I sometimes wrote down the 
answer and quickly passed it to her. Once we were caught. I was 
given three swats on the buttocks. From then on Lydia and I were 
separated. We continued studying together, however. Sometimes 
she came over to my house and at other times I went to hers. When 
I went to her father's shop on an errand for my mother, Lydia gave 
me candy from the shelf. We also exchanged books, walked to school 
together and got to like each other. 

By the time we were in Standard 6,like other kids in the class, 
we often exchanged love letters. Whenever a teacher intercepted 
one of these he would read it aloud and punish the people involved. 
But Lydia and I were careful; we wrote many letters before one of 
hers was caught. It was just before lunch and the teacher ordered 
us to stay. After everyone left the room he said, "You two won't 
be going for lunch today: Lydia, why did you write this letter? 
We can't tolerate that kind of thing here. Both of you must learn 
to behave." 

We sat there and listened to his lecture, not thinking that 
we were really bad. And in fact, after that, our relationship grew 
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even closer and we spent an increasing amount of time together. 
She sometimes brought me marbles from her shop and also bought me 
sweets for lunch. There were no lunch facilities at school; most 
kids just brought some bread, while others could afford tobuy cakes, 
fruit, sweets andbuns from the small food vendors just outside the 
school fence. Lydia's family was wealthy and her mother gave her 
money every day to buy food, which she shared with me. 

After school it was normal for a few girls and boys to stay 
and sweep and clean up the classroom. Lydia and I would wait for 
each other when one of us had these duties, then walk home together. 

I didn't see much of Temba because Lydia and I were always 
together. Sometimes Lydia got into trouble with her mother for 
coming home late. I was having my problems too - buying books. I 
wasn't working after school anymore and my parents couldn't afford 
books for all four of us. Here again Lydia helped me out. She gave 
me the money I needed for books. My mother, obviously, became sus- 
picious. "How did you get this book?" she'd ask me. "Oh, I found 
some money on the way to school." This is how I managed to finish 
Standard 6. The school work was more difficult now, but Iwas still 
in the top four of my class. As at Wesley, we all worked in the 
garden or did handicraft and carpentry work after lunch. I enjoyed 
the carpentry. 


In 1956 I passed Standard 6. I was 15 years old. My family 
was having more financial problems than ever. All four of us kids 
were in school, which meant books and school fees for each of us. 
My father now worked at the harbor as a longshoreman. But the work 
was irregular. Some days there just wasn't any work; and no work, 
no pay. So my mother got a job too. 

Ever since my father was in prison she had worked at home sew- 
ing for others. Now this just wasn't enough. She got a job teach- 
ing, which changed our home life quite a bit. She left at 8 after 
making our breakfast and lunch and arranging for dinner, which I 
would prepare after school. She didn't return till after 5 so, be- 
ing the oldest child, I was in charge of the house. After school 
I cooked the dinner food left out,collected water from the tap and 
helped my brothers and sister clean the house. I also helped my 
brothers and sister with their school work. Charles didn't like to 
do his homework sol sometimes had to give him a beating. He always 
cried about it when my mother got home and she would bawl me out. 
"Well, he's just a kid," I thought. 

When school opened again, I started inForm 1 (or Standard 7). 
Lydia and I were still going around together. She had grown much 
taller than I and looked older. Not long after school started, 
however, I had to quit. My father told me the family just couldn't 
afford to continue sending all of us to school and I should drop 
out and get a job. I really wanted to continue as I liked school 
and was doing well. But my mother, too, said I should leave... "just 
for awhile,until things get better at home." So I agreed, thinking 
I'd return to school after I had earned some money. 

Next day father took me to the administration office for a work 
pass. This wasn't the complicated pass book we have today; it was 
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just a one page form. Once I got the pass I began looking for a 
factory job. That first day [ went to Standard Canners. I found 
hundreds of men, young boys and women standing in front of the gates. 
It was very early and the factory hadn't opened yet. All these peo- 
ple waiting in front of the closed gates were hoping to get a job 
there. When the manager finally came out he chose people near the 
front. He couldn't even see those of us who stood and held up our 
passes at the back of the crowd. I left and ran to another factory. 
Again, no luck. Thento another, and another - I can't even remem- 
ber how many. I began to realize how difficult itwas to get a job; 
out all day, running from factory to factory and still no job. I 
returned home very hungry and tired. Then one evening my father 
said he'd heard Aberdare Cables was employing some machine opera- 
tors. 

Next morning I started out very very early and was infront of 
Aberdare Cables by 6:30. Some people were already there waiting, 
but not too many and this time I was close to the front. We waited 
until a little after, when thehiring agents arrived. By then there 
were hundreds of people waiting - Africans, Indians and Coloreds... 
everyone pushing toward the front hoping to be seen by the white 
man with power. Two men walked from their office and came slowly 
to the gate. One shouted: "Those with a Standard 6 education come 
stand over here:" 

It was a lucky break forme since most of the people there were 
illiterate. We stood aside in a line. Then he pointed at us one 
after another: "We'll take you, and you and you..." Fortunately, 
I was one of the five chosen. He told the rest to leave. By that 
time the whole crowd was moving off in various directions to other 
factories, continuing their search for work. 

The baas asked tosee our Standard 6 certificates. I said I'd 
left mine at home, so instead he gave me a few math problems just 
to make sure I'd gone through Standard 6. We then filled out some 
forms and were taken inside. Our foreman, a white man named Ferom, 
met us at the door and led us to our department. The factory was 
extremely noisy. Operators were already at work on their machines, 
really big machines for making telephone cables - some thin, others 
very large, underwater cables and so on. As we passed all these 
machines the noise was so great I couldn't even hear what the man 
behind me was saying. 


At our department the baas-boy, anAfrican who worked under the 
white foreman, showed me the four machines I was to operate. They 
had spinning plates which wrapped paper onto the cables coming from 
large reels. All four machines were going at once and it was my 
job to keep them going. When a plate ran out of paper, I would 
change it; about that time one of the reels of wire would empty and 
so I had toreplace it. Then I changed the reels holding the wrapped 
cables, and so on like that all day. With four machines to watch, 
I was kept very busy. Sometimes a plate broke down and I had to 
repair it while continuing to operate the other three machines. 

As I worked the baas~boys would periodically come by and write 
down how much I had accomplished on a record sheet. In this way the 
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company kept count of my daily output. If I produced more than a 
certain number of reels in a day I would get a bonus. But this 
number was well calculated by the owners and I rarely got a bonus 
in the three years I worked there. My regular wage was three pounds 
for a five-and-a-half day week. We started at 8 and quit at 5 with 
an hour off for lunch and no other breaks. 

That first day when I left the factory I was shocked by the 
great number of workers who crowded out of the many gates in this 
industrial area and ran toward the only bus stop. I couldn't be- 
lieve how long the queue was. I waited for nearly two hours, get- 
ting home a little past seven. It was too far to walk, nearly 15 
kilometers, and too expensive to take an African taxi. That night 
I told my parents about my job and they were both happy. My father 
warned me not to quit, evenif I wasn't happy with things at first. 

Next morning mother fixed my breakfast and packed me a Junch 
of bread and butter with a thermos of tea. I left before 7 as a- 
gain I would have to wait in line for a bus. I got to work at a 
quarter to eight. The gateman let me in and gave me a time card to 
“nunch-in" my hours. At 8 sharp a bell rang and we all started our 
machines. I was still awkward, but someone was assigned to help 
break me in during the first two days. On the third day I was set 
to operating the machines on my own. 

After work onFriday I received my first week's pay at the of- 
fice. There was just one clerk behind the counter and he had to 
give each worker his money. There was already quite a queue when 
I arrived and I had to wait for over an hour. At home I gave the 
money to mother. She used it to buy groceries and books for my 
brothers and sister. I kept enough for bus fare and food. 

I worked a whole year at Aberdare Cables at the same wage. 
Then in the winter of 1956 we all got very angry when the company 
asked us to work overtime one night for just two shillings. Most 
of the workers were really hot. "We won't work forso little money.” 
So at 5 p.m. everyone just shut down their machines and went home. 
No one worked overtime. 

The next day everyone was still grumbling about their wages. 
An older African worker approached a few of us during lunch and 
asked: “Don't you want higher wages? We can't keep working for just 
three pounds a week:" He said, “Tomorrow everyone should shut down 
their machines, march to the foreman's office and demand moré 
money... And I mean everyone:" 

I had some doubts about this approach, and some fears. Could 
we really get a raise this way? Why wouldn't they simply fire us 
all? I thought it best if someone just went to the foreman and 
asked. The rest, however, were in favor of the stronger approach 
and I decided to join, not wanting to be left alone. 

The strike was set to begin after lunch the next day. I dis- 
cussed it briefly that night with my father. I told him all the 
workers were unhappy with their pay and that tomorrow wewere going 
to ask for more. I said nothing about shutting down our machines 
or marching to the foreman's office. My father was reading at the 
time and didn't say much. "Good!" he said, "You've worked a long 
time and deserve a raise." 
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Next afternoon at the appointed time we shut off the machines. 
It was dead silent. I took off my jacket and walked with the rest 
to the foreman's office. It was ona high tower inside the factory. 
He was in there writing and must have become aware of the quiet. 
Everyone gathered at the foot of the stairs, even the baas-boys. 
I don't know whether they supported the strike or not; they seemed 
reluctant, but remained silent. Anyway, they couldn't separate 
themselves from the hundreds of workers crowded around the stairs, 
so they just stood there among us. In a minute the foreman stormed 
out. “What the hell's going on here?" he shouted. Everyone re- 
mained silent. He rushed back inside his office apparently to phone 
the manager,who soon appeared withall the other foremen. He pushed 
his way through the workers, climbed to the top of the stairs and 
addressed himself to the baas-boys. "Why were the machines stopped?" 
The baas-boys just shrugged their shoulders and said they didn't 
know. Then he asked us: "Why aren't you working?" No one answered. 
"What do you want?" 

One worker stepped forward andsaid: "We are not getting a fair 
pay for our work. We want anincrease and more money for overtime." 

The manager turned on the man. "Is this the proper way to ask 
for a raise? Why didn't you just come to the office and ask, if 
that's what you wanted?” 

"That's why I'm here now. I want an increase. We all want 
an increase." 

"Ts that what you want, eh, a raise?" 

We all shouted, "Yes!" 

I could see the manager was angry now. "Who organized this 
strike? Who are the leaders?" 

No one answered. 

"Task you again. Whose idea was it to stop production and 
demand an increase?" 

Still no answer; everyone stood their ground. 

“Go back to your machines and get to work or you'll all be 
fired!" he ordered. 

But nothing happened. There was no movement among the workers. 
The manager returned to the office and talked for a time with his 
foremen. Then he emerged again,this time in a better mood. “All 
right, starting next week your wages will be increased, and from 
now on good workers will get a raise every six months. That is, if 
you return to your machines right now. And you won't be docked for 
the time you've spent standing around here.” 

We dispersed and finished the shift. The manager didn't say 
what the wage increase would be but the next week we got a small 
raise of Sh. 1/6 a week. I got three additional increases before 
leaving this job and ended up with a wage of almost four pounds a 
week. 

I was impressed by the strength of the workers during our brief 
strike. Even when the boss threatened to sack us all, everyone 
stood firm. We acted as a really united force. The strike was 
probably organized by the illegal South African Congress of Trade 
Unions,but I don't think many of the 500 or so workers were members 
of SACTU. 
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I stayed at Aberdare Cables for another two years. In Decem- 
ber 1957 they gave us a few days off for the Christmas holiday. We 
received a week's double pay as a bonus plus some cigarettes,a box 
of sweets and a packet of sugar or tea. I added to my holidays 
that year with a couple of days sick leave I had coming. 


My mother quit her teaching job late in 1956. She had worked 
7 days a week for over a year and it caused many difficulties at 
home. Now, with my pay added to my father's, she was able to stay 
at home again and sew,providing a little more money for the famiiy 
to live on. 

I didn't spend much time around the house oncel started work- 
ing. On Saturday afternoons ! played rugby at the Tsoio stadium. 
Once I turned 17 I could play on the African men's team. Our uni- 
forms were a shirt, shorts, socks and boots. Lydia often went with 
me to the stadium and watched. Or, if my team wasn't plaving. we‘d 
go together and watch other teams. On Sundays we either went to 
the beach or to the movies. I'd stopped going to church with my 
mother a long time ago, so I had Sundays free. When we went to the 
beach Lydia packed a lunch and we caught a bus. We would swim for 
hours, returning late in the afternoon. More often, however, we 
went to the movies. There was an African theatre in town called 
the “Viceroy.” I went by for Lydia at her house. While I waited I'd 
listen to their radio, look over Lydia's Form 2 books or talk with 
the family. No one knew we were in love, they just thought we were 
friends. Lydia's mother always asked wherewewere going, then told 
me to have her little girl home early. Lydia wasn't allowed out at 
night, you see. She was anonly child and very well protected. Her 
mother worried if we were late coming back, thinking we'd had an 
accident or gotten into some trouble. 

I remember that “Samson and Delilah" was the filmwe liked best. 
The theatre was packed that day and still there was a long queue 
of people outside hoping to get in. I bought tickets ahead of time 
so we had noproblem. Before the movie started we sat together and 
read Zonk, a local newspaper. (That and a few romance novels were 
about all I readat the time.) We also bought candy and soft drinks 
from vendors in the theatre. 

After the movie there was a long queue at the bus stop. We 
didn't feel Jike waiting hours so we went to a nearby park and 
talked. As you can see, the transportation system for Africans was 
absolutely terrible. There were always long queues of people wait- 
ing for buses which were usually late and jam-packed. For Europeans 
there was no problem. Often two buses would pull up; one practi- 
cally empty for Europeans, the other African bus already packed to 
bursting. Sometimes I waited hours while watching empty European 
buses pass by one after the other. 

Sunday night I got my things ready for work: overalls washed 
and ironed, lunch food bought and wrapped, etc. Then I usually 
walked to a dance club in the location. Some people went there to 
learn to dance. Lydia couldn't gosolI just watched - never daring 
to ask anyone to dance. 
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At Christmas that year, 1958, I made my second visit to Peddie. 
It was just the same; people had grown older, and some of the boys 
around my age had been circumcised. They were now "men" and I had 
to show respect. This time I went tohelp my family and didn't stay 
over the whole holiday. Since I knew how to milk cows and herd 
cattle, this is what I did. 

Christmas morning was special. Children got new clothes and 
the old folks wore their finest traditional dress. Everyone in the 
village met in front of one hut. We formed a procession - old peo- 
ple in front, next parents and last, the children - and went to 
every home in the village one after another. In eachwewere served 
coffee, homemade bread, beer and meat. Old folks went in first then 
each of the younger groups. Children sang as we walked along. They 
were given special sweets and cold drinks. All the food we were 
given was described to us by anold man. "So-and-so," he would say, 
"has slaughtered and prepared an ox for us. Another has brewed 
beer and made bread," and so on. Some families couldn't afford to 
give anything,others gave only small amounts which everyone tasted. 
But it didn't matter. Whatever was offered we accepted and moved 
on to the next hut. 

I had beer for the first time - and plenty of it! In practi- 
cally every hut I was given some and after five or six stops I was 
dizzy and singing along with the kids. In fact, by the end of the 
day everyone was Singing. What a day it was! 

That night we returned to the village meeting place where a big 
fire blazed and meat was roasting. We sat around the fire drinking 
and singing. Later, men danced as the women sang and clapped their 
hands. I jumped in with the men in the center of the circle, danc- 
ing like never before in my life. The beer made it seem easy... 
though I'm not really sure how well I performed the traditional 
dances. I had seen them before but never tried it myself. 

The dancing and singing went on long into the night. Then it 
stopped and some people began drinking again; others went home to 
their sweethearts or wives. I stayed with the other boys until 
morning. I don't remember exactly when, but it was already light 
when I was carried back home, too drunk to walk. 

Next day was much the same, each family finished off the food 
they'd prepared for the day before. Most danced and got drunk al} 
over again: But not me: My head was still spinning. It was a 
Christmas I'll never forget: In town Christmas wasn't such a big 
day for us. There were no organized activities,only many accidents 
and fights because of all the drinking. 
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Chapter Four 
New Age! 


Soon after I returned home from Peddie I attended my first 
ANC meeting. I wasn't a member but many people in Tsolo were, in- 
cluding my father. He told me there was going to be a mass meeting 
on Sunday afternoon in the big square near the edge of our location. 
"Norman," he said, "now that you're a working man you've got to 
learn more about what's going on in our country, and in the world. 
It's just not enough to see films and read the local papers." We 
talked more and I agreed to go. I went to Lydia's and broke our 
date for the movies. My father went to the square early to set up 
for the meeting. I went later by myself, getting there an hour 
early to get a good spot. Plenty of others had the same idea. The 
ANC had heavily leafleted the location with announcements. When I 
arrived many people already sat waiting - smoking, talking and 
passing jokes. I heard several say how powerful the ANC was be- 
coming. One said, "Soon they'll] bring us freedom." Others agreed, 


but one was skeptical: "No, all we'll get out of this is member- 
ship cards for our fees." 
Over 1,000 people were there when the meeting began - mostly 


from Tsolo and nearby locations. Others, just passing by, stopped 
and listened. The police knew about the meeting too and the Special 
Branch and police were there in force. They stood on the perimeter, 
taking notes and writing down names. A large platform was up front 
with chairs for the speakers. People crowded all around the plat- 
form to hear the speeches. The first speaker began, he kept turn- 
ing all around so everyone could hear. He was good! First he spoke 
about the organization - the work it did, actions it had taken, and 
what it stood for. Then he talked of the problems facing black 
South Africans; about the land question in the "homelands" where 
the soil was poor, with no room for grazing cattle, and so forth. 
Then he hit against the government pass laws, so harmful to the 
African people, and the poor housing and facilities in African lo- 
cations, especially when compared to even the poorest white areas. 
He ended by calling for African unity, which would give us great 
strength to fight for our rights against Boer rule. 

The meeting ended with the ANC anthem, "Wkost Sikelele tAfrika" 
(God Bless Africa). After the singing there were shouts of: 

"Afrika!" 
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"Mayebuye i" 

"Afrika!" 

"May ebuyel” 

Everyone knew these slogans and shouted them loudly. It was 
a moving experience for me, standing in the midst of over a thou- 
sand people singing and shouting for African unity and the rights 
of free men. I began to understand many things I had ignored or 
not realized before. I'd long seen the injustices the ANC leader 
talked about, but only now was beginning to understand. 

We were oppressed because we were Africans, Indians or Coloreds. 
I recalled the poor grazing land in Peddie, the bad water from those 
dams. I thought of the differences between Whites and Blacks in 
town; the white women who always took their African servants or 
kitchen help with them to shop; the white women always smartly 
dressed andthe Africans inrags. Did African women ever have white 
servants? Never! When the “Missus" and her African "girl" reached 
a shop, the White entered the main door, the African went in through 
the side or back. 

When the meeting was over, people headed off in different di- 
rections. I was approached by two African Special Branch agents 
as I left. They threatened me and some others with all sorts of 
things. But the meeting gave us courage and people closed in around 
the African stooges,whispering warnings and calling them "Traitors :" 

I reached home before my father. When he arrived he asked, 
“How did you like the meeting?" 

"T was impressed by the speeches," I replied. 

"Which ones?” 

"The first speaker mainly. The one who talked on the land 
question and apartheid.” 

Then we sat down and my father explained in simple language 
and more detail what the speeches were all about. I listened and 
asked many questions. He repeated most of what was said at the 
meeting. On the question of apartheid he told me, "When you go to 
the beach, you must not stand in the same bus shelter as the white 
man; you can't take the same bus, and at the beach you can't put 
your things in the same area of sand. But you swim in the same 
ocean: And you are both human beings:" 

This was the first time my father ever talked to me about the 
ANC, though I sometimes heard him discuss things with other ANC 
members who came to our place. Now I would pay more attention to 
their discussions and soon began to sit in. They talked a lot a- 
bout articles in the ANC paper, W-: Age. (My father told me it was 
the only paper in South Africa that gave the true picture.) Or they 
discussed bulletins produced by the organization. They often sat 
and talked politics for many hours. It wasn't long after my first 
mass meeting that my father asked me to help circulate leaflets 
around the location and during public meetings. I was happy to do 
this work for the organization. It made me feel part of something 
important for my people. 


I quit Aberdare Cables in February 1959. I told a friend that 
I wasn't happy with my wages and he said they were hiring workers 
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at United Dairies where he worked and the pay was better. Next 
day I quit and went to the Labor Bureau where I received a permit 
to look for work. It was necessary for all Africans to get this 
permit; without it I could have been arrested. 

I was at United Dairies' gate early the next morning. There 
was already a big crowd. I talked with a few old men about the 
problems of getting work and supporting their families. The man- 
ager's car drove up and everyone pushed as close as possible to 
the gate. Half an hour later the manager came out of his office 
with an assistant. He shouted out various kinds of jobs and the 
people waved their pass books in the air. Fifteen were chosen. I 
was one of the lucky ones. While the assistant took down our names, 
age, education and address, the rest left quickly, hoping to get 
jobs atother factories. The old men I had been talking with turned 
sadly and walked away. 

I was taken to a department which packed empty milk bottles 
for washing. Three of us were assigned to pack boxes and sweep 
floors. The foreman came around to check on us_ periodically, 
"Sweep over here: And don't forget that corner! I want these boxes 
packed right, like this!" 

The next morning I was switched to work as a "delivery boy." 
From then on I started work at 3 in the morning. The delivery 
lorry picked us up at home as no African buses ran at that hour. 
There were four African "delivery boys" to a lorry. The driver 
was European. We worked only in the white areas (they didn't de- 
liver milk in the African locations), leaving the orders on the 
front stoop of each house on the route. Usually we finished around 
10 a.m. and returned to the depot where the rest of the milk was 
sent out to grocery stores. I worked seven days a week, getting 
home around noon every day. 

I did this kind of work for six months, then was transferred 
to the company depot where I packed milk into wooden boxes for de- 
livery to grocery stores. This was a better job. I had Saturdays 
and Sundays off and a raise in pay from £3 Sh.6 to £4 Sh.2/6 

After work each day I picked up a copy of New Age from the old 
man who sold them on a corner near our house. Sometimes we talked 
and soon I began helping him...standing at the corner shouting "Wew 
Ace! Get your New Age!" It was a good experience for me. The 
paper was popular and I met a lot of people who stopped to buy a 
copy and chat. It wasn't long before I was selling papers every 
day, getting them from the old man, who was an ANC leader in our 
location. 

One day he came to the house and asked, "How would you like 
to become a member of the African National Congress? You know it 
is fighting for the rights of our people." I said, "Yes" and he 
gave me a membership card which I signed. This was several months 
after the first ANC rally I attended. I went to many of these 
Sunday afternoon meetings after that first one. They were held in 
various places, sometimes far from Tsolo. 


In 1959 many ANC members were arrested. One morning I went 
to a fund-raising concert sponsoredby the ANC. It was at a church 
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in our location. There were no speeches, only singing. After it 
was over several people were arrested. At home my father said, 
“We must be careful, Norman. You have a iot of ANC literature 
here - books, photos of leaders and so forth - which could get us 
and the organization into trouble. We must hide them in case of a 
raid.” 

These raids, which had been sporadic, increased as the ANC 
became more active. Our house was raided several times over the 
next few years. The first time they came I wasn't home. They 
asked my mother if meetings were held at the house and who came to 
visit us. Special Branch raids came early in the morning. They 
wore no uniforms and drove unmarked cars. Unlike the SAP (South 
African Police), which raided all houses in the location, Special 
Branch raided only the homes of ANC members. They looked for doc- 
uments, membership lists, literature and other information to use 
in disrupting ANC activities and making arrests. Despite the in- 
creased risks, however, I continued to sell the New Age throughout 
1959, 

My relationship with Lydia had gradually come toan end during 
this period. She left Tsolo in 1958 for boarding school and a 
higher education. Her family was well-off and could afford a good 
education for her. I saw her only on holidays. We wrote to each 
other at first, but after a time even that stopped. We just weren't 
interested in the same things any more. Politics were beginning 
to become a more important part of my life...as they were with many 
other young Africans. 

Then in January 1960 the ANC was banned. At work I saw She 
Daily Dispatch announcing the government ban. Itwas quite a shock, 
even though many people had predicted it. On the evening of the ban 
we held a secret meeting. The chairman of our zone read a set of 
instructions received from the ANC leadership outlining new meth- 
ods of work. ANC had become the voice of the African people. That 
evening my father said, "I've been expecting this. The racist 
government is afraid the ANC will continue to grow and become too 
powerful, gaining the support of the masses. They had to take ac- 
tion. But we too will act!" His face was tense during the whole 
conversation. I could tell the news of the banning angered and 
d.sturbed him. Next day the bus was buzzing with talk of the ban. 
No one mentioned the ANC by name; they were afraid to. Many had 
friends who'd been arrested. The round-ups continued and many more 
ANC members were imprisoned or detained. It was very dangerous to 
be a known ANC member now. 

We met often during this period. Messages about upcoming 
meetings were left with my mother, who passed them on to me when I 
got home from work. We could no longer risk meeting in each other's 
houses, so around dusk I would walk alone to a field beyond the 
location, being careful that I wasn't followed. We met there, no- 
body talking until everyone had arrived. The meetings were con- 
ducted in little more than a whisper and seldom lasted over an 
hour. A guard was posted to warn of approaching danger. We dis- 
cussed problems and new tactics for handling our work. There was 
much discussion about methods - should we continue as in the past, 
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or was it time for more violent measures? 

I continued working at United Dairies and passing out ANC lit- 
erature in the location. This was dangerous now as some of our 
neighbors were police informants. 

I remember one afternoon very well. I was assigned to leaflet 
near the bus stop in my sector of Tsolo. Others were instructed 
to do the same in their areas. The police were informed, however, 
and began patrolling the location. It was dark and I was still 
handing out leaflets when a patrol car approached, its lights on 
high beam. I quickly put the remaining leaflets on a bench, cov- 
ering them with a rock. Then I started walking casually in the 
direction of my house. There were only a few people out on the 
streets now. The police spotted meand approached with their siren 
whining. Rather than wait for questioning, I took off, running a- 
cross yards and between houses so the car couldn't follow me. Then 
suddenly I found myself in a high-fenced yard. With a desperate 
leap I grabbed the top, pulled myself up and climbed over. On the 
other side I lay flat in a ditch at the edge of the fence. The 
police had left their car and were running after me with bright 
torches. All at once, from where I lay, I could see them clearly, 
seven Africans and a white officer. A frightened woman was watch- 
ing from behind the curtains inher house trying to figure out what 
was happening. The police were inthe yard now, looking behind the 
bushes and flashing their torches everywhere. They came so close 
to me once that I could have reached out and touched them. My 
heart was beating very hard and fast. I was sure they'd spot me, 
but then they moved away. The search continued for three-quarters 
of an hour, but finally they gave up and returned to the street 
shouting angry threats atme. I heard their car pull out but didn't 
move for several minutes. At last I got upand tried to climb over 
the fence again - but I couldn't, it was too high. Finally I made 
it with a great effort...not nearly as easy as it had been with 
eight police behind me. 

I walked straight home, not going back to pick up the hidden 
leaflets for fear someone might be watching the area. It was a 
great relief when I entered my house. I had barely managed to es- 
cape arrest or worse. Later I learned that most of my comrades 
hadn't been noticed and were able to finish their leafleting. Next 
day I read about our leafleting in the morning paper. And on the 
bus everybody was talking about it. People seemed encouraged to 
learn that the organization was still active. 


Our place was raided many times in 1960. Each time Special 
Branch turned our house upside-down looking for incriminating in- 
formation and ANC papers. They even dug up and searched the yard. 
But they never found the place where we hid all our movement mate- 
rial. Life became increasingly dangerous for me over the following 
months. Many people knew I was an ANC member from the leafleting 
I'd done around Tsolo. But I continued anyway. I also talked with 
some younger men at work whom I knew pretty well. I tried to ex- 
plain the reasons they were dissatisfied, how the system degraded 
and exploited them. When they understood this I'd talk about the 
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movement. "The only way we can change this racist system is to 
unite within the ANC and prepare for battle. Otherwise we'll re- 
main victims of the white regime forever." 

I often visited an old man who lived near the house. We'd 
sit on a bench in front of his place and talk. One day I said it 
was important that the people join ANC. But he replied, "Norman, 
my boy, you can't keep talking about joining the ANC and standing 
on platforms speaking about justice. This just gets people arrest- 
ed. It's time we used other weapons against these white racists. 
We've got to arm ourselves. Talk is only filling the prisons with 
Our people. When an ANC member is caught, the regime tears him to 
pieces. Talk has become too dangerous." 

I understood his point. People were tired of simply talking. 
I'd heard this many times - even before the ANC was banned. “Well,” 
I said, “taking up arms is not an easy thing. The enemy is power- 
ful and well organized; they have an army, police and informants. 
We would have to be very well organized too. Many members must be 
trained, and the people will have to understand that this is the 
only way; otherwise some will go to the police and others withhold 
support from the movement." 

"Yes," he said, "organizing the people will take a long time. 
But remember, we're many times stronger than the Whites, and not 
just in numbers. Our cause and struggle are just." 

I still wasn't sure. "We're not just fighting the Whites," I 
said. "We're fighting the oppressive racist government. Anyway, 
how many Africans are prepared to take up arms? And who are they? 
We must know these things before the time comes." 

"Well Norman, you're becoming a wise young man," he replied. 
Our talk lasted over two hours, then the old woman brought out tea, 
sat down and we discussed life in general; but even this conversa- 
tion touched on the political side of our situation. After tea the 
old man told me, "Go home now Norman, we'll soon talk again.” 


In 1961 I began working with ANC women who acted as messengers 
for the underground movement. They delivered cloth to each other's 
houses and sewed together, at the same time exchanging messages 
and other information. But after a while the police became suspi- 
cious of this. That's when the women began sending me, as_ their 
son, with messages and a few yards of cloth to various ANC houses. 
I had many such "mothers" during this period. 

Things were now getting very hot. Many more people were ar- 
rested. We knew most Special Branch informers in the location and 
were careful not to expose ourselves. I was always on guard and 
we now tried to travel in pairs. Sometimes agents stopped us and 
asked where we were going. They also spent a lot of time in bars, 
listening to conversations and reporting anything suspicious they 
heard to the nearest police station. 

One night a well-known police agent was snot and killed in our 
location. About 3 that morning we were awakened by thunderous 
pounding at the front door. "Who is it?" I shouted. 

"Police! Open the door!" They asked my father what he knew 
about the murder. "Nothing," he said, “I just learned about it 
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from you." 

"Where were you earlier tonight?" 

"Well, my wife can tell you that I've been home all night." 

That didn't convince them. They continued asking questions 
while others searched the house for weapons. After almost an hour 
they left, saying, "We'll get all of you ANC bastards behind bars 
before long:" When they left we went back to bed without discuss- 
ing it further. 

Next morning we heard details of the shooting. The informer 
was asleep at home when someone knocked at his door. He got up, 
opened the door and was shot. I still don't know if ANC people 
were involved. That day Special Branch combed the location, search- 
ing for guns, interrogating and arresting known members of ANC. 
The "guilty" person was never found, though the police picked up 
every suspected ANC member in Tsolo for questioning. My father 
was one of these. I wasn't home but mother told me what happened. 
Late at night someone pounded at the door. Mother opened it and 
several policemen charged in with torches. They woke my father, 
threw him his clothes and said, "Get dressed fast or you'll go to 
the station without pants." 

Later, he told us about the interrogation. He was questioned 
for a long time about the underground activities of ANC and Umkonto 
we Stawe ("Spear of the Nation"), the military wing of ANC. They 
also asked about me: Was I a member? When did I leave the house? 
What did I do? He replied only that I worked at United Dairies 
and was a good, hardworking boy. He said he'd been a member of ANC 
before it was banned but had nothing to do with it since then. 

"We know you held a meeting here the night before the murder! 
So you'd better tell the truth or we'll beat it out of you:" He 
was badly beaten and taken tothe downtown jail. But he never con- 
fessed to the meeting or knowing anything about the killing of the 
informant. 

While he was being interrogated, another man whom he worked 
with was also questioned. He was frightened and my father feared 
he would give some information. All members had been instructed 
to deny knowing anything about recent ANC activities. My father 
was "detained" under the Preventive Detention Act for three months. 
While he was in prison, Special Branch raided our house several 
times. To avoid capture and imprisonment I spent the next three 
months in town with Linda, an ANC comrade and my new girlfriend. 

Linda was also from Tsolo location. She worked as a "kitchen 
girl" in East London and had a small room behind her employer's 
house where she stayed during the week, coming home only on week- 
ends. I had been there the night my father was arrested and stayed 
on for several months while the police looked for the person who 
killed their informant. 

I kept working at United Dairies, going straight to Linda's 
place afterwards. 1 stayed far away from Tsolo, afraid Special 
Branch might pick me up. Of course, I knew if they were really 
looking for me in particular they could grab me at work. 

As time went on the government raids intensified. My mother 
said Special Branch were coming around very often and asking for 
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me. It became too risky to continue working so I asked for sick 
leave and went into hiding at Linda's. For about two weeks she 
brought mewater and leftovers from what she'd fixed for her bosses. 
I'd spend all my time inher small room going out only occasionally 
for a walk. 

The police finally arrested a man they suspected of killing 
their informer. The others were released, including my father. A 
week later I returned home and went back to work. Again I began 
organizing in our area. 
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Chapter Five 
Joining 
Umkonto we Sizwe 


Until 1962 I knew very little about Umkonto we Stzwe, "Spear 
of the Nation"; only what I read in the newspapers. One day in 
June of that yearanold man in ANC named Mareuma came to our house. 
It was evening and I was drinking with some friends. The old man 
had a few words with my father then came out and asked if he could 
speak with me privately. We went outside. "Well Norman," he be- 
gan, “our work is becoming more difficult now; so many ANC members 
are being arrested. The struggle must continue, however, though 
this means we must become trained and organized, ready to fight 
the racist regime. Some young people are already getting military 
training as members of Umkonto we Sizwe." 

He went on, telling me generally about the work and training 
being carried out. Then he asked, "Would you like to join and be 
trained with them?" I thought for a moment, then said, "Yes, [| 
would." Mareuma told me I'd work with a partner and we'd both be 
instructed by someone not officially connected with ANC. I wasn't 
told the name of my partner. He asked that I meet my instructor 
the next day at five, telling me the place and saying I knew and 
would recognize the man. 

As he left he said, "I'm sure your work will be a great con- 
tribution to our people's cause." I remained outside, thinking 
things over. I felt pleased, even honored, at being asked to work 
with Umkonto; yet at the same time I was worried about my ability 
and competence to carry out the work. 

Monday I met my instructor at the predetermined place and we 
took a stroll. We walked to a bus stop and sat on the bench. The 
buses were all full so we could talk quite some time without look- 
ing suspicious. At first he told me: "Never tell anyone about the 
work you're doing for Umkonto. The organization is secret and our 
work dangerous. No one outside must know anything about it!" I 
agreed andhewent on. "You and your partner will be learning tomake 
explosives and fire bombs." Before we parted he asked me to meet 
him again the following night at 9. 

At home that evening I told my mother, "I'll probably be home 
late tomorrow night, so don't wait on me for supper.” 

"Don't go getting yourself into trouble now!" She must have 
sensed that I was getting involved in something, but I don't think 
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she thought it was Umkonto we Stawe. 

The next night, when I arrived at the instructor's place, there 
was a young man there about my age. We said "Hello" but weren't 
introduced. Our leader said it was best if we didn't know each 
other's name; it was just left like that. He taught us how to 
make fire bombs that night. "Qur job is to make plenty of these, 
mixing oi] and gas in a bottle. You've got to get hold of some 
empty bottles, gas and oi]. Bring them with you tomorrow night, 
same time, so we can begin our work." I knew I could get the oj] 
and bottles from the dairy. 

At work the next day I went to the stockroom and put several 
bottles of oi] into a bag, first wrapping them good in paper to 
avoid spilling any. We used so much oil for our machines that no 
one kept watch on the stock. A couple of workers asked what I had 


in the bag. I just said, "Some oil; I have to repair a donkey 
cart at home." No one asked anything else and I left without any 
problems. 


I walked straight to our meeting place. When I arrived my 
partner was already there waiting. We greeted each other, then 
the leader went into his back roomand returned with a pistol. That 
night we both learned how to load, clean and disassemble this type 
of pistol. We practiced for over two hours. When we'd finished 
the leader told me I could leave. It was always this way. I left 
first, then my partner left later. That way neither of us knew in 
which direction the other went. 

The following evening was a windy, cold July night. The three 
of us walked to the beach to practice our shooting. It seemed even 
colder on the beach, the wind cut through our coats and the waves 
crashed loudly on the shore. The leader unwrapped the pistol, 
loaded it and fired twice; the sound of the gun was muffled by the 
waves. Then he gave it to the other comrade who also fired two 
shots. I was the last to try. We weren't aiming at anything, just 
pulling the trigger, the gun facing the ocean. My first try was 
difficult, it seemed so much effort to slowly squeeze the trig- 
ger that my whole hand shook. Next, the leader put a target up on 
a sandy dune. The moon was full and bright and we could see the 
target clearly. We fired from about 40 yards away. Again our zone 
leader went first; he was a good shot and hit the target on both 
tries. The other comrade then shot twice, hitting the target once. 
He gave the gun to me and I aimed carefully, then fired. I missed 
both times. The leader said, "Don't get discouraged, it was just 
your first try. You'll do better next time." We had only ten bul- 
lets left and he put them away. We walked slowly back toward Tsolo. 
Once there we split up, each going a different direction. It was 
after eleven when I reached home. 


I continued working with these comrades throughout 1962, learn- 
ing to shoot and making fire bombs. I'd bring empty bottles from 
the dairy and sometimes oil. Once the bombs were made we'd store 
them in a safe place. 

Then inMarch 1963 the old man Mareuma again visited our house. 
I wasn't home at the time but when I arrived my mother said, 
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"Mr. Mareuma was here tosee you. He said you should be sure to stay 
around home tomorrow after work." Next evening I waited. At about 
8 p.m. he showed up and called me outside. “Norman, we think it's 
time for you to go outside the country for military training." 

What a surprise! I never thought I'd be asked to leave South 
Africa. Then I remembered reading about one of our comrades who 
was arrested in Zambia. I now thought that he too must have been 
chosen for training outside. I wondered if I would be going the 
Same route. 

"This is realty quite a shock," I said. "Let me have some time 
to think about it." I wasn't afraid. In fact, I really wanted to 
go. But Linda and I were planning to get married soon andmy leave- 
ing would change everything. 

The old man spent over an hour trying to convince me of the 
importance of military training and my role in Umkonto. Then he 


said: "I'll give you until tomorrow evening Norman, but remember 
you must not talk to anyone about this - not even your father or 
girlfriend." I wondered if the old man knew about my plans with 


Linda, though I hadn't told anyone but my parents. 

He went back inside to talk to my father. I remained outside 
thinking. I was torn; it was truly the biggest decision in my life. 
I finally went in. The old man had already gone and my mother 
guessed that something was wrong. "Why are you so gloomy?" She 
asked. "What news did the old man bring you?" 

"It's nothing, mother. I'm just trying to work something out. 
Actually I feel like going over to see Linda." 

"Well go on!" She took a couple of shillings from the cup- 
board and gave them to me for the bus. I went into the other room 
and got my jacket. My sister was there and asked where I was going. 
"Not far," I responded. "See you later." I ran out of the house 
and down to the bus stop. 

When I reached Linda's I gave the fence a shake (our usual sig- 
nal) and soon she came out and opened the gate. We went into her 
small room and kissed. I took off my coat and we sat on her bed. 
My head was still spinning and seeing Linda just made things worse. 
She could tell something was bothering me. Leaning over, she kissed 
me and asked, "What's wrong Norman?" 

"It's nothing, just got a headache," I lied. 

"T'l1] get you some aspirins." 

"No, that's not necessary. I don't like them anyway." 

She wasn't convinced but what else could I say? I spent the 
night there, lying in bed with Linda and trying to find a way to 
tell her. Sometimes I'd be just about ready - then I'd check myself, 
remembering the old man's words. Toward morning I couldn't hold 
back any longer; I had to tell her something. "You Know Linda, 
I'm thinking of going to Peddie for a holiday." 

"How can you go now, it's March? They'd never give you time 
off so early in the year." 

"I could take my sick leave." 

"But why do you want to go now? It's so close to our wedding." 

"Well, that's one of the reasons. My Grandmother is ill. I'd 
like to see her again and if possible bring her here for the wedding." 
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As I lay in bed I realized I had made up my mind; I had told 
Linda I was leaving. The rest of the night I thought about the 
military training, how I'd return to South Africa one day to fight 
for our freedom. By morning I knew what step I had to take. 

I left her place in the morning for work, sad as I kissed her 
good-bye. After work I hurried home,hoping I hadn't missed the old 
man. Soon I heard a knock at the door. It was Mareuma. He came 
in and sat down. Mother offered him a cup of tea and he chatted 
with my parents for nearly fifteen minutes. At last the old man 
said, “Well, I came to see Norman.” My father nodded. I think he 
knew, though he never said anything to me. It was a cool summer 
night. I picked up my jacket and went outside with the old man. 

"Well, what have you decided, Norman?” 

"I'm going." There was a short silence. 

"Good. But I must again ask you not to tell anyone - not even 
your parents - anything about this. I'll see you again on the day 
you'll be leaving. I'm afraid I can’t give you any more details or 
when that might be." 

I stood there, not believing what I heard. He gave me no clue 
at all about when I would be going - a month? a day? next year? 
Nothing: We stood in silence for a while longer. I thought how 
hard it would be to leave without a word to my mother. It wouldn't 
be so difficult with my father, I thought he knew already anyway. 
But I would have liked to tell my mother. And what about Linda? I 
was worried about upsetting her. Just then the old man broke in: 
"Norman, it isn't an easy life you've chosen. It's a very serious 
decision, that's why I gave you time to consider it; but you must 
not feel forced. I know you're determined and committed to the 
struggle against white racist rule." 

I remained silent, still thinking of the difficulties which 
lay ahead. Mareuma continued: “From my own experience, working 
with you and hearing reports about your work, I know you've been 
able to stand up to all the problems you've faced. I wish you the 
best of luck. You will return to South Africa after training in 
order to teach your brothers, sisters and fathers what you've learned 
outside. We're counting on you.” 

"Thank you. I'll do my best." We shook hands and he went back 
into the house; I followed. I was thinking about Linda again and 
what I should say - she mustn't be surprised when she doesn't see 
me. 

Inside, the old man spoke withmy father for about half an hour 
As he got up to leave my father rose towalk him to the gate. They 
left and I heard the squeak of the gate as it opened and the two of 
them stepped out onto the road and started down the street. Later 
my father came in,sat down as though nothing had happened and chat- 
ted with mother as usual. 

The following days were filled with suspense. Any day Mareuma 
could come to the house with a message for me toleave immediately. 
I spent a lot of time with Linda now. One weekend when we had more 
time together than usual I talked again about my trip to Peddie. 

"Linda, I've decided to go to Peddie to see my grandmother. 
She isn't getting better and I'd like to bring her to East London 
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to see a doctor. This doctor in Peddie isn't very good. Perhaps 
we should postpone our wedding until she is well and can attend." 
I was so convincing I believed it myself as I said the words. 

Linda was sympathetic. "You're right Norman, you should go 
see her. We can wait. I'd like her to come to our wedding." 

"She's a good old woman; always made me feel right at home 
whenever I visited. I think you'll like her.” 

Next morning I woke up relieved that this part of my prepara- 
tions was over and Linda agreed with my going away. She fixed a 
good breakfast - coffee, eggs and bread. It was Sunday so we took 
a bus back to the location. All the way home I kept thinking, 
"Linda, you don't know but these are our last days together. How 
I wish I could tell you everything:" We walked to her place and 
I asked if she'd like to go to the movies later. She agreed and 
we kissed good-bye. 

I picked her up later and we went to the Viceroy. Afterwards 
we went to her place in East London and spent the night together. 

For several weeks I tried to think of excuses I could give for 
quiting work so I could receive my back pay. I was concerned with 
the money as I knew leaving would cause my parents financial prob- 
lems. What reason did I have for quitting? I knew they'd ask me 
this question and each day I thought about it but left work with- 
out saying anything. 
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Chapter Six 
The Old Man Returns 


Well over a month had gone by since I'd given my agreement to 
Mareuma and I began to think the old man might have forgotten all 
about it. Then one Sunday afternoon in May I was at Linda's. We 
were playing music and joking, really enjoying ourselves when 
Charles,my younger brother, came in: “There's someone at the house 
looking for you." 

"Who is it?" 

"T don't know. Some old man." For some reason it didn't dawn 
on me it might be Mareuma. Still in a good mood, I turned to Linda 
and said, "I'll be back in a few minutes." I left my jacket, cig- 
arettes and matches there at her place. Charles went running out 
of the house and I ran after and passed him, then waited; he passed 
me and we played tag, laughing as we ran all the way home. I prac- 
tically ran into the house still laughing and slightly out of 
breath. When I looked up there was the old man. My heart pounded. 
THIS IS THE DAY. He stood up and said, "Hello Norman, I'm afraid 
I'm in a hurry." He turned to my mother who was home alone with 
my sister and said, "Excuse me, but I wanted to see the boy.” 

We went out behind the house to our usual spot. "Norman, I'm 
sorry, but we've got to hurry. Everyone is at the meeting point 
except you. Take some clothes, but not too much. You don't want 
to make your mother suspicious." 

I frantically thought about what to take, then Mareuma spoke 
again: "Don't bother with good clothes, just some work things. 
And please don't say anything to your mother; don't let her see 
your clothes and don't take a suitcase." 

I thought of my kit bag where I kept my rugby uniform, boots 
and jersey, but it wasn't a rugby day and what would mymother think 
if she saw me with that? Back in the house I decided on my blue 
jeans, then pulled another pair of pants over them. I also put on 
two shirts and stuffed a vest in my pocket. Then I remembered, "My 
jacket: I left it at Linda's.” I told Mareuma. 

"You can't go back there now!" 

"This is awful," I thought, “What can I do?" Finally I got 
out an overcoat and put iton. It was really getting hot under all 
those clothes. Fortunately, my mother was concentrating on her 
sewing. I didn't want her to see me sweating. I turned to the old 
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man. "We can go now!" Mother lifted her eyes and my sister who 
was by my side asked, "Why are you wearing that big coat today? 
It's not cold. Where's your jacket?” 

"My jacket's in the wardrobe, I'm taking this one just incase 
it rains or turns cold. Got to be careful you know:" She just 
laughed and went into the other room. My mother was looking at me. 
Oh, how I wanted to tell her, give her a big kiss good-bye and tell 
her why I was leaving. But I couldn't. I consoled myself think- 
ing that my father knew and would somehow let her know. "Good-bye 
mother." Then I went back to the other room to see my sister. When 
she saw me she said, "Why are you sweating?” 

"Because I've got this coat on." 

"I told you; it's not cold outside." 

I wanted to say good-bye to her, but just stood there for a 


moment. I was supposed to return in six months, but who knew if 
I'd make it. I knew my trip would be a difficult one. Then I 
turned, grabbed my sister's shoulders and held her. "Don't be 


silly," I said, and gave her a big kiss. As I left the room she 
followed insisting, "You must come back today: Don’t sleep out 
tonight:" I casually said good-bye to my mother again and went out, 
Opening the gate for the old man. We walked down the road a ways 
without a word. I was surprised when we stopped in front of a place 
owned by a man whom I never suspected of being an ANC member. I 
wondered, "Could he be in Umkontc?" Mareuma said, "We'll join our 
comrades here.” 

There were three others already waiting. I introduced myself - 
we were all about the same age: 23. Mareuma said goodbye and 
wished us good luck. "You are leaving behind a suffering, oppressed 
people. We will look forward to your return and the beginning of 
armed struggle." With these few words the old man turned and left. 

The owner of the house told us about the importance of our 
training and future work. He gave us some money for provisions and 
train tickets, along with details of our travel, contacts, etc. 
"Are you ready? Is anyone hungry?" 

"We're ready," everyone replied, anxious to get going. We took 
a bus to the East London train station. While we waited the ANC 
comrade bought us cold drinks and we talked. When the train ar- 
r.ved, he whispered slowly: "Now remember! Take the Johannesburg 
line. When you get there, you will be met by Mororo; he is expect- 
ing you and will identify himself by saying his name ~- remember, 
it's 'Mororo.’ Good luck and take care of yourselves." 

None of us had any luggage. We just gave our tickets to the 
ticket master and boarded. The train was crowded and noisy. I was 
thinking, "These people have no idea thatwe are beginning a mission 
which could bring a whole new dimension to all their lives." The 
four of us had our own compartment, but we didn't talk much that 
first day. We were tense and uneasy, not knowing each other or 
what lay ahead of us. During the night we passed many towns and 
villages which were new to me; I watched them fly by my window. I 
couldn't sleep, thinking about Linda, ourmarriage plans and months 
of separation, and of the unknown lands and experiences ahead of me. 
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We travelled three days and nights on that train, getting food 
at the stations where we stopped. Finally we arrived in Johannes- 
burg. We were met by Mororo and taken toa bus stop, and from there 
by bus toa location. "Joburg" was huge and extremely crowded. 
I'd never seen anything like it before. And they spoke some lan- 
guages I couldn't understand. 

We stayed with a woman inthe location. She saw to our needs, 
prepared food and gave usa place to sleep. Unfortunately we didn't 
speak Tswana, her language, so we had to use English. The whole 
week we stayed in her house or very close by; we didn't know the 
area and there was always the danger of being noticed as strangers 
by informers or police. Joburg was a rough town, newcomers were 
eyed with suspicion so we always stuck close together when we left 
the house. One day a black car pulled up outside the house. A 
short, stout man with a big belly got out and came inside. He 
smiled, "Are you the comrades from East London?" 

"Yes, we were sent by the organization." 

He asked the woman ta go into another room, then he spoke to 


us in a whisper. "Tomorrow you are leaving the country; get some 
rest now, it's a long trip and some parts you'll have to travel on 
foot." Then he asked, “Are there any problems, do you have enough 
money?" 


"No problem as far as money is concerned," we replied. 

"How about food? I know it's quite different fromwhat you're 
used to." 

I answered, "Everything is fine." They ate stiff porridge with 
meat instead of stam-mealies, but by that time we were accustomed 
to it. After the man left we went to bed. I thought about leaving 
the country, crossing the border. I wasn't thinking so much about 
Linda now. 

Next morning we prepared for the journey. I put all of my 
clothes back on. We waited to be picked up. This time a young man 
came in a car. He greeted us and said, "Comrades, I've been asked 
to drive you to the border, are you ready?" We said good-bye to the 
woman and thanked her, she had provided us with everything we need- 
ed - food, blankets and all that. 

"Good-bye and safe journev," she replied. We hopped into the 
car and off we went. As we drove I thought of the place we were 


going. "What kind of place will it be? How far away? And what 
will the people be like?” Then I thought of my family and Linda, 
so far away already. We stopped after a while for cold drinks, a 
long ways from the location but still in Johannesburg. Then we 


continued until about five inthe afternoon, when we reached a smal] 
town and bought some food - milk, bread, butter, fruit and bananas. 
We put it in two paper bags along with the rest of our provisions. 
These two bags were all we carried. 

We drove on another twenty kilometers. The comrade stopped 
the car and said, “We're close to the border point where you'll 
cross. It's used by local people who go to Botswana to visit rel- 
atives. I1'1l] check to make sure it's not guarded." He pulled the 
car over near a tree wherewe got out and ate,then he left to check 
the border. It was dark when he returned. With him was an old man 
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who looked like a peasant. "This old man is going with you. I 
must return to Johannesburag.Good-bye and good luck." We were left 
in the care of our new guide. Once the car was out of sight we 
picked up our food, putting everything back into our paper bags. 

"Things are clear up ahead. Let's get started," the old man 
ordered. He led, his bare feet moving so quickly I often had to 
run to keep up. We walked silently for two hours, often stumbling 
in the dark. Then the old man spoke. "Stop! We'll rest here." 
It had been a hard walk and I was glad to rest. We all sat down. 
The old man lit a cigarette, walked away, and returned ten minutes 
later. "How do you feel now?" he asked. 

"Okay." 

"Good. We'll cross now." I was filled with anxiety; excited 
at the thought of leaving South Africa for military training, but 
feeling a strange sadness too. I was leaving everyone I knew and 
loved -my parents, Linda, Temba and my brothers - all my friends. 
As we started again the old man took the lead with his quick stride, 
apparently feeling no fatigue from the journey so far. Soon we 
reached the border. In the dark I could make out two high wire 
fences which blocked our path. We stopped while the old man care- 
fully inspected the area for South African guards. It was clear. 
He motioned for us to come close and then crawled on his stomach 
under both fences; the rest of us followed suit. Once on the other 
side, we walked another ten kilometers. At about 4 a.m. we stopped 
to rest. The old man said, "Here in Botswana we're out of danger. 
Go ahead and sleep, I'11 stand guard." 

The old man's pace had exhausted me and I quickly fell asleep. 
I woke again with someone shaking me. “Where am I?" I asked with 


a start. 
"Botswana." It was 7 a.m., the sun was rising and I could 
see the terrain around ne. I also heard dogs barking in a nearby 


village. Before I was fully awake the old man had me on my feet, 
walking. He took us to a village where we were introduced to an 
old woman with several young children, relatives of our guide. Both 
parents of these children worked in Johannesburg so they stayed 
with their grandmother. When we arrived they built a fire to make 
us coffee. I was still so tired, I just wanted to sleep. The smal] 
pot seemed to take forever to boil. At last we had our breakfast, 
then the woman showed us to a hut. "My sons, you can Sleep here, 
I'll wake you for lunch." The old man entered the hut while I was 
pulling off my boots. “I must go back now. Another guide will 
make contact with you here." I thanked him, took off my trousers 
and slept till Tunch. 

We had given this woman money when we arrived to buy some 
things we needed - tinned food, tea, coffee and soap. We also gave 
her money for the food we ate while there. She thanked us. "I'1] 
never forget such sons,you're as kind to me as my own" She told us 
about her son as we ate. He grew up helping her, never leaving the 
village until he was old enough to go work in Jotiannesburg. Even 
then he returned often, bringing her tea and coffee. She must have 
been 60 years old. A good woman who made us al} feel at home there. 

"Where are you from?" she asked us that afternoon. 
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"South Africa." I replied. 

"Where are you going?” 

“We're going to school.” 

"Oh, that's good. But aren't there schools in South Africa?" 

"No, not the kind of school we want. We finished classes 
there, now we have to go elsewhere for higher training." 

"Oh, you are very educated people!" 

It was a large village. Later we walked to a shop and bought 
paper bags and small cardboard suitcases to keep our extra clothes 
and other provisions. When we returned a tall middle-aged man ar- 
rived. "Hello. Are you the young men on your way to school?" 
(The old woman was in the hut.) 

"Yes i tw 

"The train will be leaving at five today. The station isn't 
too far from here, but you should get ready to go. T'11 be back 
shortly to pick you up." 

Once he Jeft, I took off my top layer of clothes - pants, shirt 
and vest - and put them in the suitcase I had just purchased. Now 
I felt free again. After we were all packed we gave the old woman 
some canned food. She was grateful and thanked us. “When you're 
through this way again you must stop here - this is your house. 
You'll always be welcome to stay as long as you wish and I'l] be 
happy to cook for you." She spoke to us in the little Xhosa she 
knew. I wonder even now if she is still alive? And what she'd 
think if she knew about our real rission? 

The man returned soon. He also knew a little Xhosa which he'd 
picked up while working in South Africa. we said our aoad-byes to 
the old woman and walked to the station. Our guide accompanied us 
on what turned out to be a slow, cold train ride to Francistown, 
Botswana. Here we were met by another man who took us to an African 
location. This new contact lived in Botswana but worked a lot in 
South Africa and had become a member of ANC and SACTU (South African 
Congress of Trade Unions). He took us to his place and told us 
we'd be staying there until our plane arrived. We were given a 
smal] hut containing a few furnishings. Next day he took us to the 
immigration office where we filled out several forms. They asked: 
"Where are you going? How did you get in?" We said we came across 
the border and were on our way to school jin Tanzania. They knew 
we were members of a political oraanization but accepted us as 
refugees anyway. 

Well, we waited in Francistown for over two months. Ouring 
this time we had many discussions with our contact. He was wel l- 
informed about the situation in South Africa and the work of ANC. 
On the whole, however, my memories of Francistown aren't pleasant. 
It was very hot and dry and there was little for us to do but sit 
and wait for our plane. At last we were informed that it would 
arrive the following day. We were all excited - anxious to begin 
our mission. 

The next morning we packed our bags and listened. Each time 
a plane flew over one of us looked out. That afternoon we spotted 
a medium sized plane coming from the direction we expected. It 
circled the airport several minutes and during one of its turns 
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came directly over our hut. Sure enough, it was the one we were 
waiting for. We grabbed our things and jumped into our friend's 
car. He rushed us to the airport and right up to the plane. Peo- 
ple were already boarding. We took our small bags and went aboard. 
It was the first time I was even near a plane. We took our seats, 
the engine started and signs lit up: "Fasten your seatbelts.” 
"Seatbelts?" I said. "Where are they?" And once we found them: 
"How do they work?" The woman next tome told me how, then I showed 
my comrades. The whole situation seemed funny and everybody laughed. 

The plane took off. I saw Francistown below, even the place 
where we'd stayed. We flew straight to Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania. 
It took a long time; the plane went so slow I couldn't imagine how 
it kept from falling. We were given cold drinks and I sipped mine 
till we landed. As we came down my comrades and I were so terrified 
we got sick. We couldn't hear and our stomachs seemed to be coming 
up to our throats. By the time the plane came to a stop on _ the 
runway we were all sweating and nauseous. I stood to leave and my 
knees were shaking. 

Qutside the plane we found ourselves in a completely new en- 
vironment. It was very hot and humid and I could see forests of 
coconut trees. It was a shock to see Asians, Africans and Europe- 
ans walking through the same doors, using the same facilities and 
speaking to one another. In the airport, African men and women 
worked behind the desk and no one asked for my pass: I was very 
impressed. Tanzania had gained its independence in 1961 and we 
could see it was a free country. 

The ANC had an office in Dar and several comrades met us at 
the airport. We drove to an ANC house outside the city and over 
twenty-five comrades came out to welcome us when we arrived. Ev- 
eryone was anxious to hear about our journey and the situation at 
home, 

We were given a few days to rest. During this time I became 
familiar with camp life. All comrades took courses taught by those 
with more education. There was military discipline to prepare us 
for training abroad. Our leader there said, "Comrades, we are here 
just in transit. But discipline and good comportment are very im- 

rtant. Some have already left for training in other countries 
and everyone here will be going at one time or another." 

On the third day I! joined a few classes - History, English 
and Math. These were held under the trees as it was just too hot 
inside to concentrate. In my math class we worked on algebra. Be- 
sides Our regular courses we met regularly for political discussion, 
particularly on the South African situation. 

Each day began at 7 with physical exercise, then we showered, 
ate breakfast and began classes at 9. People were assigned clean- 
ing tasks and other chores around the house. Our afternoons were 
free for homework and house tasks, but when these were finished we 
were allowed to go into town. The Tanzanians spoke Swahili ~ which 
I didn't understand - so it was difficult to make any friends in 
town, except when I went with ANC comrades who spoke some Swahil?. 
On weekends we'd either drive into Dar or up the coast to one of 
the beautiful beaches for a swim. 
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I was in Dar-es-Salaam for almost three months. One day our 
commander announced, "A number of you will leave tomorrow for mil- 
itary training in the Soviet Union. Pack your things and be ready!” 
I was among those chosen to go. Warm clothes had already been 
bought for us. It was November 1963; the weather was very hot in 
Dar but extremely cold in the USSR. They told us to take care, 
going from such a warm climate into the extreme cold might make us 
ill. 

Next morning I was up early, packed my things and helped load 
the truck with our luggage. Twelve comrades from Dar were going, 
including the four I had travelled with from South Africa. We were 
all very excited. Our training was about to begin at last! It was 
already six months since we'd left home. By 5 a.m. we were in the 
lorry and on our way to the airport. One of the leaders, who was 
driving, talked of our political responsibilities. "You will be 
representing the movement so you must be responsible militants at 
all times. Study hard so you will be able to teach the masses at 
home all you learn." 

I was relieved to see a large plane pull in. "You won't get 
sick on that one," we were told. We waved good-bye to the comrades 
from our seats and took off at 8 a.m. In the air we passed over 
Egypt and I could see the pyramids below. Then over the Mediter- 
ranean. When we landed the ground was covered with snow. It was 
the first time I'd been in snow and it felt strange. We were al- 
ready in heavy coats but as we left the plane and 1 felt the cold 
air on my face I wanted to get back on. It makes me shiver just 
thinking about it now. 


We were met by several officials including an interpreter, an 
elderly European man. I felt a little awkward. I'd never before 
carried on a conversation like this with a white man. On the way 
to camp the interpreter joked withus about the cold weather. Out- 
side I saw men and women working in the cold. The bus was heated 
so we were warm but I couldn't get over those people being able to 
work in such freezing weather. 

As the bus approached our camp the interpreter told us we were 
going to a very good school for training. "Many of our officers 
came from here," he said. As the bus went through the gates 1 
could see it was a large camp. ‘Je were shown around our barracks. 
We had sleeping quarters and a bathroom of our own, but we ate the 
same food in the same kitchen as the students. 

Other trainees had classes in different languages down the 
hall from ours. Our class was conducted in English through the 
help of an interpreter. At first we couldn't understand his English 
and he couldn't understand ours. Soon, however, his English improved. 
Between classes we usually met with Russian soldiers in the hall 
for a smoke. \le were the only Africans and for many of the Russians 
there it was the first time they'd had contact with Africans. It 
was quite a new experience for me and my comrades too - white peo- 
ple who shook our hands and embraced us on meeting and treated us 
as equal human beings. It was sort of hard to get used to. I'd 
seen it happen in Dar-es-Salaam, but herewe lived with them, shared 
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cigarettes, rooms and friendship. 

We had a strict routine at the training camp. Early each 
morning we did tough exercises. While the cold weather lasted our 
group did them in the barracks; the others, however, trained in the 
snow. Then we changed for inspection and afterwards did marching 
drills. Next we went to classes where we learned to use various 
weapons, explosives, etc., and studied the tactics of guerrilla and 
mobile warfare. We also had an intensive course in Russian. On 
weekends we were taken to museums and historical sites. The tours 
were usually very interesting, but we'd sometimes be forced to re- 
turn to our bus just to warm up. We couldn't seem to adjust to 
that cold weather. I always dressed warmly, wearing a long bulky 
coat, fur hat and big, heavy boots. But it just wasn't enough. I 
was happy when Spring finally arrived. 

We also had quite a time adapting to the place in other ways. 
There were language, cultural and national differences. Even their 
music bored us at first, but we managed to buy a few English re- 
cords. As time went on, however, we began toenjoy their music too. 
Hockey was a big sport, but there again we didn't have much inter- 
est. We were very interested in football though. 

I was to stay in the Soviet Union for one year. About half 
way through we received the results from our first exams. The in- 
structors were positively impressed by the quality of our work, 

It was now summer and my comrades and I_ often went to the 
beach. There we met other African students from Ghana, Nigeria and 
the old French colonies who studied at various other camps. We 
were glad to meet other Africans, but we still had a language bar- 
rier - many of them spoke only their own language and French; few 
knew any Enalish atall. After about six months, however, we could 
all speak a little Russian. 

We continued to work and study hard throughout the Summer and 
Fall. Then in November 1964 we had our final exams, which lasted 
three days. After the third day we were called into the senior 
officer's office along with our instructors. The camp commander 
read our results - which were very good - then wished us good luck 
in our struggle. He gave us examples of peoples in Europe who had 
fought against fascist German occupation using guerrilla tactics 
very successfully. 

The following day a party was given on our behalf. We toasted 
the success of our struggle with the Russian officers, drank cham- 
pagne and danced. It was late when we returned to our barracks. 
The last week went quickly and it was soon time for us to leave. 
We had made many friends among the soldiers we lived with. When 
it was time to go we shook hands, embraced and said good-bye. "Who 
knows," I said, "maybe we'll meet again when South Africa is free." 
The bus was waiting. We put our Tuggage in and went to the airport. 


In seven hours we were back in hot, humid Dar-es-Salaam. Some 
ANC comrades were at the airport waiting to take us back to the ANC 
house. There were now about forty people living there, many just 
arrived from South Africa. The others, most of whom we knew, had 
also recently returned from training abroad. 
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That afternoon several of us strolled through the village; we 
walked and talked a long time, returning to camp in’ the evening. 
Later that night we played cards and went to bed. 

I wasn't told how long I'd be in Dar, but I was expecting to 
return to South Africa soon. In the meantime I began working at 
the ANC office in the mornings andas a driver when needed. In the 
afternoons I returned to the house for classes on military tactics 
taught by members trained elsewhere. This way we exchanged views 
on various military practices and strategies from different coun- 
tries. 


Une morning the whole camp was called together. "Those who 
have not yet gone for training will yo now: the other comrades must 
De »repared tc return nome.” There were no specifics. Those leav- 


ing for South Africa were told orivatelv: we'd just see them dis- 
appearing, never knowing if thev'’d left for trainina or South 
Africa. 

There was a shortage of manpower at the office and I was told 
not to be in a hurry. When others returned from training I'd have 
my chance. Though I didn't know it at the time, I was to work in 
the ANC Dar office for over two years. The routine was generally 
the same: wake up in the morning, exercise, have breakfast, go to 
the office, then lunch and return home to study. 

During my three and a half years outside South Africa I never 
once received a letter from my family; nor had I written. It was 
too dangerous to write. I was told that ANC members in South Africa 
kept in touch with them and from time to time I'd get news that 
everyone was all right. 
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Chapter Seven 


A Fight To Return 


In early 1967 our chief representative in Dar told me, "Wel] 
Norman, your chance has come to return to South Africa. I know 
you've been waiting a long time." Everything had been prepared. 
Three of us from Dar would go together. A few days later we got 
into a lorry which took us to Zambia. There we joined a group of 
thirty ANC members. We remained in Zambia for five months of in- 
tensive training. Much time was also spenton political education - 
about the situation in South Africa and how best to organize our 
people politically and militarily. Our diet was greatly improved 
and after a few months we all felt very healthy. 

In mid-August, a few days before leaving, we were given guns 
and provisions. We cleaned and checked our weapons to make sure 
they were in good working order. The day we left we were given a 
medical check-up. Then our detachment leader, Jackson Moloto, ad- 
dressed us: "Today we are beginning the long journey home, home 
to those we left behind with a promise to return. We must each be 
determined to see our task through to the end. The enemy is strong, 
we must not underestimate his strength; but we too are strong. We 
are now trained and will meet their bullets with our own." 

We were divided into four groups, each going to a different 
area of South Africa. There we were to mobilize the masses for the 
struggle. Our work was first to educate the people to the politi- 
cal significance of our struggle. Only when they understood and 
agreed would we begin military training. 

That afternoon we drove close to the Rhodesian border ina 
lorry and stopped for the night. It was close tothe town of Katom- 
bora. There were thirty-three of us. The border was near. We 
checked our guns and supplies; everything was in order. Then we 
went over our plans once more. We had to leave no trace of our 
being there; everything we used had to be buried or taken with us. 
We were planning a march of ten or twelve days to reach the South 
African border, going straight down through Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), 
about 400 miles. When we reached South Africa we could expect help 
from the people. Ours was not the only unit returning to South 
Africa. We were part of an ANC joint military effort with the Zim- 
babwe African People's Union (ZAPU). Mostof the units were made up 
of both ZAPU and ANC militants. Ours started with only ANC members 
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but a few ZAPU comrades joined us in Zimbabwe. 

We rested at this spot till 2 a.m. then made our way to the 
border. My group took the lead. It was a difficult march. The 
road was very bad andinthe dark we stumbled over rocks and fallen 
trees. It took us much longer toreach the border than anticipated. 
It was nearly dawn when I crawled under the two high wire fences. 
Our group walked on until we reached some bushes where we waited 
for the others. The last group didn't slip into Zimbabwe till 
7 a.m. When we were all together we set our compasses and oriented 
ourselves. The sun was already hot and before long we had to stop 
and rest. We were in a forested area which gave good cover but 
made walking difficult. Commander Moloto decided it best to rest 
during the day and walk at night because of the heat. It was a 
good idea. We made camp there for the day. Some comrades were 
posted as guards and performed this duty on a rotating basis. We 
all had positions assigned in case of attack. We built small fires 
in the ground over which wewarmed some tinned food. Then we slept. 
Late that afternoon we cleaned camp, burying our fires and food 
tins. The group commanders checked to see that no trace of us re- 
mained. At sunset we continued our journey. 

We kept tothis routine for five straight days,resting through- 
out the day and marching at night. During this period we didn't 
see anyone,White or African. But our pace was slower than planned; 
we were getting low on rations, yet according to our map we still 
had a very long way togo. In the evening of the sixth day we neared 
a village. Dogs were barking and we saw cattle and some people in 
the distance. We circled the village trying to avoid contact with 
the local population. 

On the seventh day we ran out of food completely and water 
was scarce. After many zigs and zags we were lost. I began to 
feel the weight of my knapsack and boots. The sun was unbearable. 
We walked on for another four days. We had expected to be near 
South Africa by now but were far from it. Everyone was hungry, 
thirsty and very weak; our clothes were sweaty and full of dirt. 
Each day some comrades hunted game. We were lucky Zimbabwe had 
many wild animals, but none of us were good hunters. In the open 


terrain the game spotted us easily. We saw many animals but were 
v,le to kill only a few. One of the men shot a buck and this kept 
us in meat for two days. On the twelfth day since crossing the 


border we came to a valley. There was a small river where we filled 
our canteens and washed our socks and uniforms. Two groups scouted 
the area, one checking the road ahead, another looking for game. 
Tne hunters returned only with stories: "I shot a big buck, but 
it ran off into the forest," etc. We had only a small portion of 
meat left and Moloto divided it evenly among us. It was a strange 
experience, being hungry and without food, never knowing when we 
might get more. 

Early the next morning three of us went hunting. We had the 
whole day to seek out game. Not too far from camp we spotted three 
zebras grazing. We crept up very slowly and quietly. They didn't 
see us and we prayed they wouldn't. We moved closer and closer, 
aimed, then fired simultaneously. We hit and wounded one zebra. 
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The others ran off and the wounded one tried to follow but didn't 
get very far. We were all excited and happy. We ran toward the 


zebra. It looked like a donkey and I wondered if it would taste 
like one too. But even a donkey didn't sound bad to me at the 
time. Two of us hurried back to tell the other comrades. Every- 


one was pleased at the prospect of meat. The zebra was too heavy 
to carry to camp so we moved our camp to the zebra. Five comrades 
were detailed to skin the animal and divide the meat. We built 
fires and roasted large chunks of meat. It was delicious. I ate 
and ate and ate. Everyone had all he wanted and when | reached my 
limit I leaned back and rubbed my full stomach, glad to be rid of 
hunger pains and feel my strength returning. 

We packed our knapsacks with roasted meat,but there was a lot 
left. What we couldn't carry we had to leave behind. We hated to 
do it, knowing that in a few days our hunger pains might return. 

At dusk we covered our fires, picked up our heavy packs and 


moved on. We marched all night and just before dawn reached a 
large village. We made camo not far away and sent four comrades to 
investigate. Two went unarmed to ask for some food, while the 


other two covered them with rifles some distance away. When they 
approached the closest hut and asked for food the villagers didn't 
seem surprised. They invited our comrades in and prepared por-~ 
ridge. The men had been ordered not to say how many we were or 
what we were doing. 

When the porridge was cooked the comrades brought two large 


pots back to our makeshift camp. It was enough for all. We re- 
turned the pots and remained camped outside the village until very 
late that night. Everyone was inside their huts and we passed 


through the village unnoticed. 

Several more days of night marching passed. We had no more 
contact with villagers. We saw people herding cattle in the dis- 
tance but always kept out of sight. Our mission was to reach South 
Africa without engaging Rhodesian security forces. We were only 
passing through and the less the local people knew of us the better 
for everyone. We knew that ZAPU rade radio broadcasts to the Zin- 
babwean people before leaving Zambia saying that if anyone ap- 
proached their village asking for help they should give it. "These 
are your sons," they said, "fighting for a free Zimbabwe:" Perhaps 
this was why we received such hospitality and noquestions fron the 
villagers. 


It was late August now. We'd been marching for over two weeks. 

One morning as we rested under some trees a youth with his 
herd of cattle approached. We didn’t want him to stumble upon us 
as news of the presence of a large group of well-armed Africans 
in the area would spread very fast. Before we could decide what to 
do he stopped and sat down by a creek some fifty yards away. Our 
troubles weren't over, however. His cattle kept grazing closer 
and closer to our position. We'd silently chase them away so he 
wouldn't come after them but soon they'd graze close to us ayain. 
The day seemed endiess. The boy fell off to sleep and it wasn't 
until early evening that he finally moved away with his cattle. 


Once he was out of sight we left, walking in the opposite di- 
rection. We hadn't gone very far when we heard a reconnaissance 
plane. It passed low, right over the camp we'd just left. We kept 
out of sight and turned on the small transistor radio we carried. 
To our surprise the Rhodesian government was already on our track; 
they were transporting troops into the area, vowing to destroy our 
entire unit before we reached South Africa. The news was demoral- 
izing. We were already exhausted from weeks of marching and too 
little food. When the plane left we stepped up our pace, choosing 
campsites and paths which would be difficult for their vehicles 
to travel, forcing them to move on foot. 

After a night of forced marching we found ourselves near a 
dam. It was still dark but we decided to rest, drink and fill up 
our canteens. When morning came we realized it wasn't a good spot. 
There was little cover - no tall trees and the bush was sparse. 
Before we could leave, however, a comrade picked up the faint sounds 
of planes and lorries. "Listen!" he said. "The enemy is coming.” 
Soon we saw the lead lorry approaching, then five more filled with 
troops. There was no time to run. We took up ambush positions, 
camouflaging ourselves as best we could in the available bush. The 
plane circled above. The lorries drew near. We were only fifty 
yards from the road as they drove past. I saw an African soldier 
on the back of the first lorry manning a huge machine-gun. 

We had been extremely careless. The jeep was able to follow 
our footprints. They stopped not far from where we were, jumped 
from their lorries and rushed to the dam site thinking wewere still 
there. Not finding us they shouted for us to surrender. We re- 
mained absolutely still and silent. A successful ambush would have 
been difficult and a pitched battle probably disastrous. There 
was no cover and it was broad daylight. 

They began shooting wildly in all directions. The plane still 
circled above - apparently not spotting us. After a while, when we 
didn't respond to their fire, they got back into the lorries and we 
heard the convoy drive off, stop, then head back. Fortunately, 
they kept right on going. 

We crept along to a small forest not far away. There we found 
a good defensive position and dug trenches. We waited. Soon we 
neard shouting and shooting. It was a good guess on their part; 
they knew we'd stay close to water - perhaps they had figured out 
our route. Every now and then I heard them shooting in the air, 
shouting for us to surrender. "fu angza had’+.!" (You are finished!). 
Then their voices would die away. Sometimes they came close, but 
we were not discovered. That night they camped about a mile from 
US. 

As they settled in we moved out, walking as fast as we could. 
Most of us were exhausted. I! had blisters on my feet and the pain 
grew much worse after the rest; once my blood began circulating 
again, however, I felt a bit better. 

Next morning we made camp in southern Wankie. There were no 
forested areas around so we were stopped in a small bushy zone. 
We dug trenches, set up guard posts and organized ourselves for 
defense. We knew now the enemy was close behind. Two comrades 
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were sent to a nearby village for food. They returned with a full 
drum of stiff porridge and sour milk. We were beginning to eat it 
when first we heard some voices and then heavy rifle fire at close 
range. The enemy had taken us by surprise; two comrades were killed 
instantly and another wounded. We held our positions, however, and 
Comrade Moloto ordered us to hold our fire until the enemy was in 
full sight. No one panicked, though it was our first battle. The 
enemy closed in, again shouting for us to surrender. Then we opened 
fire. We were organized in two flanks, one facing the Rhodesian 
troops and the other facing the opposite direction ... in case the 
enemy tried an encircling maneuver. Four helicopters hovered over- 
head. They weren't of much use, however. We were so close to their 
troops that they couldn't distinguish us from their African con- 
Scripts and were afraid to open fire. 

There were about fifty enemy soldiers,many of whom turned and 
ran away the minute we opened fire, dropping everything — quns, 
radio sets, knapsacks full of food, supplies, etc. We captured a 
field radio early in the battle and kept it on to hear their re- 
ports. The helicopter radioed often, asking how ammunition was 
holding out and if the soldiers needed additional support; there 
were no answers to their questions. 

We had the Rhodesian forces on the defensive; they retreated 
from their positions and our flanks advanced. For three hours we 
held the offensive, killing many Rhodesian soldiers. We lost four 
comrades at the start of the battle and two others were wounded. 
When the enemy made their final retreat we picked up the supplies 
they left behind: several radios, guns and ammunition, medical 
equipment and plenty of tinned food. We exchanged our worn packs 
for the new ones left behind. Then we buried our comrades and made 
a stretcher of wood and canvas for one who'd been shot in the leg. 

We headed south immediately. The enemy and their helicopters 
were gone, but from our radio we learned they were planning an 
ambush just to the south near a dam. The topography maps captured 
during the battle gave its exact location. Though we needed drink- 
ing water, we skirted the dam area. We could hear gunfire coming 
from the dam site. It didn't make sense to me at the time. 

We moved slowly because of our injured comrade, moving only 


some five kilometers past the dam that night. We camped in the 
same type of place as the day before; no trees around, only bushes. 
We listened carefully to the radio. The Rhodesian army had 


reported that they killed a large number of us. According to their 
figures we would have all been dead; some in fact would have had 
to die twice: We had a good laugh at that. They admitted only that 
two Rhodesian officers were killed in battle. Later we heard about 
the night “battle” at the dam. They announced that a unit of ten 
guerrillas was ambushed and annihilated. "But what guerrillas?” 
we asked. This is what we figured must have happened: During our 
earlier battle many of their troops dispersed, running away. Some 
must have regrouped and were trying to contact the rest of their 
troop that night near the dam when they fell into the ambush set 
for us by the main force. The broken unit probably returned the 
fire thinking they'd run into us. Of course, the Rhodesian govern- 
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ment couldn't admit such a blunder so they claimed the dead were 
guerrillas. 

That day we often heard dogs barking some distance away. We 
assumed we were near avillage and two comrades went to investigate, 
hoping to get some water. They returned a few hours later, report- 
ing there was no village. It seemed odd, a dog but no village; we 
didn't know what to make of it. 

Late that afternoona bomber passed over, then two jet fighters 
and four helicopters. The helicopters circled in the air above us, 
then continued south about five kilometers to a forested area. The 
planes began bombing the forest. We watched and listened, thankful 
they had overestimated our walking capacity. As they bombed we 
sometimes heard faint voices. Perhaps the bombs had fallen near a 
village and the sounds were of villagers shouting as they fled for 
safety? Moloto sent two men on a patrol to check. 

They started off toward the voices but hadn't gotten far be- 
fore they saw an African some forty feet away cooking over a small 
stove. They waved to the man, moved a bit closer then noticed sev- 
eral uniformed men lying about resting. Suddenly realizing they'd 
stumbled into an enemy camp,and just as the enemy soldier went for 
his gun, they opened fire. The soldier fell and they quickly with- 
drew. 

We heard the shots and got ready for action; the enemy camp 
also came alive, firing at our two fleeing comrades. We returned 
the fire and slowly crept along the bushes toward their camp. We 
were all in a small bush area. The enemy was stronger than those 
we met the day before. There were about three platoons. As our 
firing increased the enemy retreated. Meanwhile the airplanes con- 
tinued bombing the forest still unaware that their ground troops 
were engaged in battle. We were soon on the perimeter of their 
camp; many soldiers again threw off their equipment and ran, leav- 
ing the cooking food and other things behind. We entered the aban- 
doned camp and firedat the retreating enemy troops. Some continued 
to shoot back but most just fled toward the forest. To reach it, 
however, they had to cross a broad open plain, making them easy 
targets. Those who reached the other side were lucky. 

The battle lasted four hours. We lost two comrades and an- 
other was injured in the left arm by a large splinter off his own 
gun when it was hit by an enemy bullet. Many government soldiers 
were killed or wounded. Among them we found a South African officer 
named Smith, an expert in counter-guerrilla warfare. He was badly 
wounded but still alive. The comrades identified him by his name- 
plate. When Smith saw us standing over him he pleaded, "Please, 
don't kill me?" But we had no choice; alive hewould return to help 
the South African government oppress our people and be a danger to 
us in the future. 

After the battle we collected their equipment: more radios, 
packs, guns, etc. It was more than we could carry. What we couldn't 
take we destroyed. Then we sat down and drank some tea the enemy 
had prepared before the battle. We'd been without water for two 
days and were very thirsty. We sipped the tea with sugar and en- 
joyed ourselves for a few minutes after the long battle. It was 
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really refreshing. 

We couldn't stay long. The enemy would be searching for us. 
We gathered our heavy packs, weapons, etc. and moved on. Later 
that night our commander sent eight comrades to scout for water 
along the dry riverbed we had been following. They left with only 
light weapons, some ammunition and a few tins for transporting the 
water. We waited for them until dawn, expecting them back any 
moment after the first few hours. When it grew light we realized 
we couldn't wait there any longer. It was open terrain and we'd 
easily be spotted. So we had to move onwithout our eight comrades, 
hoping we'd find them up ahead. We walked along the riverbed till 
we reached a tributary which branched off into some bushes and 
trees. Since the sun was already very bright, we decided to set 
up camp. It was a good defensive position, giving us a strong ad- 
vantage if approached by the enemy. Our unit had now dwindled to 
nineteen men, three of whom were wounded. Guards were posted. 

We listened to the radio and learned that the enemy was mourn- 
ing the death of seven officers killed in the two battles with us. 
The Rhodesian army,we discovered, didn't report on deaths of their 
African soldiers. Their news broadcast said there had been no re- 
ports of fighting that day. They claimed to have already killed 


fifty "“terrorists." "These are well-trained guerrillas we're up 
against," they said. "They've lured our troops into the forest 
then ambushed them." We appreciated these compliments and were 


pleased that our unitof less than thirty guerrillas was of so much 
concern to the enemy. 

At midday five helicopters passed about a mile away heading 
toward the site of yesterday's battle. They were probably carrying 
off their dead. 


I sat at my post wishing the bushes offered more protection 
against the hot sun. It had been nearly a full day since we'd had 
that tea. I was thirsty and longed for something to drink. I won- 
dered what had happened to our eight comrades. My thoughts went 
back to the battle and then to the journey which still lay ahead. 
These thoughts were interrupted by one of the comrades. He asked 
me to accompany him to the river so he could relieve himself. (We 
never left the group alone.) On our way back I spotted atree along 
the bank. It looked cool and shady. I walked toward it for a mo- 
ment's relief from the sun. In the shade of the tree the air was 
almost damp. I dug down a bit in the cool dry soil. Below the 
surface the ground was moist; then a little deeper itwas wet. Both 
of us started digging very fast. Half a meter down water began 
rising to the surface and filling our hole. What a treasure for 
two thirsty men: We drank deeply of the cold water then hurried 
back to tell the others. I had seen dry riverbeds with water run- 
ning underneath before in Francistown. People fetched water from 
wells dug in a sandy river called the Tati. The water below ran 
fast and cool. If only we'd thought of it before! 

The commander could hardly believe us; we had to show him. 
Then he ordered each unit leader to send a few of their men to get 
water. Everyone was relieved, drinking their fill, washing and 
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filling up cans and canteens. Then we opened some tinned food and 
ate. Moloto reflected on our discovery: "If only we'd known about 
this yesterday I wouldn't have sent those comrades out in search of 
water and they'd be with us now.” We were all worried about the 
fate of these men. 

Next day we approached a village and sent two comrades in for 
food. The villagers had heard about us. They spoke alanguage some- 
what similar to Zulu so we communicated easily. The Rhodesian 
forces had been through the village two days earlier asking about 
"terrorists." They offered the villagers cloth in exchange for in- 
formation. When the people said they knew nothing about "terrorists," 
the white officer threatened: "You'll all suffer if you don't co- 
operate:" The villagers also told us that the hospitals were full 
of enemy soldiers. The wounded were told not to say anything about 
troops deserting during the attack. 

They gave us food and in the evening our unit came close to 
the village and we talked with the people late into the night. Some 
wanted to join us, but itwas not our mission torecruit or mobilize 
Zimbabweans. We wished there was something we could do, but ours 
was to be a long journey to South Africa. 

Next morning we were well rested and ready to move again. The 
army hadn't followed us the last two days. They changed their tac- 
tics. They were mobilizing troops near the towns and cities we'd 
have to pass on our way south. Leaving the village we travelled 
only a short distance before reaching the Botswana border. There 
was a single fence dividing the two countries. We hadn't intended 
to pass through Botswana, but since we were there and it was safer 
we decided to circle through Botswana past Plumtree - a major 
Rhodesian town on the road from Bulawayo to Johannesburg where we 
thought the enemy might be laying in ambush for us. 

In a Botswana village at midday two comrades bought a goat. 
At our camp we slaughtered and roasted the animal. After eating 
and resting for a few hours we resumed our journey, walking all 
night. Next morning we saw buses and other traffic moving to and 
from the Zimbabwe border; we knew we must be just on the Botswana 
side of Plumtree. 


It was now September 10th. We rested in the shade of some 
bushes. Suddenly three Land Rovers and a truck pulled in around 
us. It was a Botswana mobile police unit. They had been trailing 
us since we crossed the border. There were only a dozen of them, 
equipped with old British rifles. The officer asked us to surren- 
der. We remained silent. It was not a question of their being a 


real military challenge to us ... we were nineteen well-trained 
guerrillas equipped with automatic rifles and submachine guns. 
Qur primary concern was political. It was ANC policy to seek the 


cooperation and support of the Botswana government. We discussed 
the possibility of confronting the Botswana police and decided 
against it. We knew it would only make enemies out of possible 
allies. We also knew that many ANC supporters outside would not 
understand. 

The police commander met with Jackson Moloto. He said we had 
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to surrender our weapons; that the Botswana government was placing 
us under arrest. Our commander returned and we discussed our sit- 
uation at length. We knew we could fight and win. A few wanted 
to do this. Others argued that it wouldn't help matters to fight 
now; we'd then be followed on both sides of the border and we knew 
that South African troops were waiting for us at Beitbridge near 
the Rhodesia/South Africa crossing. Ina _ radio broadcast the RSA 
government warned of our mission and said, “We'll be sure to give 
‘our boys’ a very warm welcome home." 

We were prepared for South African troops; we were prepared 
for Rhodesian troops, but we were not prepared to fight this weak 
unit of Botswana police. 

Commander Moloto agreed to surrender. We handed over our weap- 
ons and got into the back of their lorry. 

My thoughts were heavy as we bounced along the road under ar- 
rest. We had come very far, suffered much and fought well against 
a stronger enemy. Was it to end in this “capture” by a handful of 
poorly equipped police? I also thought about what they would do 
with us, what they were planning. The Rhodesian government, which 
did not respect the Botswana border,might just decide to cross over 
and apprehend us. I knew the Botswana police wouldn't resist. 

We were driven toFrancistown and taken to police headquarters. 
There we were split into two groups and locked in empty offices. 
One by one we were called in for questioning. The interrogation 
took two days. All this time we remained in the offices without 
food under a coupte of African guards. They were friendly, quite 
unlike their white officers who often shouted insults at us Tike, 
"Getting hungry, you filthy terrorists?" Sometimes we'd return 
their insults: "Oh! Big talkers in the office! If we'd met you 
in the battlefield you wouldn't be talking now:" That made them 
furious. 

Several comrades had been interrogated before I was called. 
They asked me many questions but seemed especially keen to get to 
find out where we had crossed the border andwhether we were coming 
from Rhodesia. I thought they knew the answers already but wanted 
to confirm it. I gave them no answers. 

The man who interrogated me was British. When I refused to 
talk he threatened, "I'd like to see the bunch of you hanged: Be- 
lieve me, I'll be there when it happens...unless they send you back 
to Rhodesia or South Africa:" 

“"T'm prepared to go to South Africa if you give me back my 
gun - that's where I was headed anyway." "Get out!” he shouted. 
I was returned to the office "cell" and another comrade brought in. 

On the second day of questioning a comrade was taken out by 
two Special Branch agents, probably working for the South African 
or Rhodesian government. A few minutes later we heard him scream. 
We all rushed toward the superintendent's office. The African in 
charge was startled and asked, "What's going on here?" "They've 
got no right to torture our comrade!" we answered. 

He went into a room across the hall and asked the Special 
Branch men what they were doing. "We were just asking this terror- 
ist a few questions," they said. “Guess he got a bit scared and 
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started to scream. Don't know what's wrong with the bloke." No 
one was fooled by their reply. The superintendent ordered them to 
leave and that ended our interrogation. 

For the rest of our stay at police headquarters we were treated 
fairly well. They started giving us regular meals and kept us in 
offices instead of a cell. Finally, after about a week, we were 
taken to court. The magistrate listened to our cases one by one. 
Each of us spoke in his own defense. We were accused of entering 
Botswana illegally, importing arms and being in the possession of 
dangerous weapons. We all denied importing weapons into Botswana, 
saying we were taking them to South Africa. The trial ended within 
a few hours. All of us were found guilty of the three charges and 
sentenced to seven years in prison. 

The magistrate told us that at the end of our term we'd be re- 
turned to the country we came from. In response to his question we 
told him we'd come from Zambia. The prosecutor then stood and said, 
"No, my Lord, they came from Rhodesia." 

"No!" we said. "All of us have come from Zambia." 

The magistrate accepted this, knowing the white prosecutor 
would have liked to see us sent to be hung in Rhodesia. 

After the trial we were taken to police headquarters for the 
night. Early the next morning wewere loaded inlorries for Gaberones, 
the Botswana capital. It was here, in the lorry, that we met our 
eight lost comrades who'd been sent to look for water over a week 
earlier. 

"What happened?" we asked. They had walked far along the riv- 
erbed without finding a trace of water but felt they just couldn't 
return empty handed. Finally, realizing there simply wasn't any 
water to be found in that riverbed, they decided to turn back. 
Having been gone so long, however, they tried a short cut back to 
our encampment. That's when they got lost. They even fired a few 
shots in the air, hoping we'd hear them...but we didn't. 

Then they decided tocontinue the journey on their own, hoping 
to meet us somewhere up ahead. Low on food, they entered a village. 
The villagers were sympathetic and offered them food:but while our 
comrades were resting a troop of Rhodesian soldiers came to the vil- 
lage looking for us. The peasants hid our comrades well and the 
enemy never found a trace of them. 

They walked on till they reached the Botswana border and felt 
it was best to cross. There they could make contact with members 
of ANC who could redirect them and provide some food and clothes. 
Once on the other side they changed into civilian clothes and hid 
their guns. Travelling as "tourists" now, they stopped in a nearby 
village and bought supplies. What they didn't know was that the 
Botswana government was watching for them. A radio broadcast told 
the people to report any strangers they saw to the authorities. 

Leaving the village, they hitched a liftwitha passing lorry. 
They drove a long way andwhen the lorry stopped our comrades hopped 
out only to find themselves at police headquarters. That's how they 
were arrested. After questioning they were sent to Francistown for 
further interrogation and trial. Even though apprehended without 
weapons they were given seven years like the rest of us. 
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Part Two 


Other 
Perspectives 


Chapter Eight 
The Wankie Battles 


by Umkonto Guerrilla V.M. 


All along the excitement of meeting the enemy was very high 
amongst us. We had forgotten everything but the enemy. In the 
early morning some of the comrades went to a shop to get something 
to reinforce our food supplies. They brought all they could manage 
to get. We moved very fast through the village. We left it far 
behind us and moved towards the main road to Wankie. As the day 
was breaking we quickly sought a spot where we could camp for the 
day. This we had no difficulty in finding. We deployed ourselves 
as usual. The expected contact with the enemy was not to be even 
then. We had not seen a single enemy soldier. In the late after- 
noon we prepared for the next night's march. We marched on in the 
evening. So dense and bushy was the forest that we could hardly 
make any progress, until we were forced to move along the road for 
some time. We went back into the bush and moved on. In the night 
we crossed a narrow tarred road and entered an agricultural area. 
We moved in an unplowed field and passed an uninhabited house. Soon 
thereafter we found a comparatively good area for camping. During 
the day we shaved, cut our hair, washed some small things and cooked 
ourselves a soup. Beyond the river valley we could clearly see the 
movement of the lorries along the road. The "Z" River was nearby 
and it had not dried up as yet. Nearby also was a young boy who 
was looking after cattle. We hid away from him the whole day. We 
continued our march in the evening. Having crossed the "Z" River 
at a fordable point, the rearguard got separated from the main de- 
tachment through misinterpretation of orders. This was quickly 
rectified. When we joined the main body near the road, we arranged 
ourselves to cross the road in sections with guards on both sides. 
Enemy lorries were passing along the road at intervals of two to 
three minutes. We successfully crossed the road in the intervals 
accorded by the traffic. The tension of meeting the enemy at the 


*From South African Studies 1, Guerrilla Warfare, ANC Information 
Bureau, London 1970. Comrade V.M., a guerrilla in Norman Duka’'s 
unit, provides a vivid description of the terrain, his unit's ac- 
tivities and V.M.'s personal experiences. 
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road subsided. We soon entered a plowed sandy area over the other 
end of the road. We passed it. Normally our rests were at an 
hour's interval but this by and large was dictated by the circum- 
stances. More often than not some of the men used to fall asleep 
during a short rest through sheer exhaustion. We were not yet ac- 
customed to the life we had entered, and the constant expectation 
of the enemy robbed some of us of time to sleep during the day. 
This was, however, gradually overcome as time went on. 


ELEPHANT AND LION TRACKS 


As time went on we entered an area that was apparently consti- 
tuted of farms. At one of the rest breaks one of our comrades 
whilst on movement reported having lost his rifle. We delayed and 
sent him back together with two other comrades to look for it. They 
could not find it. He asked for permission to use a torchlight. 
This we could not allow in the vicinity of the detachment. He as- 
sured us that he could not get lost as he had a compass and that 
he would catch up soon with the main body. We moved on whilst he 
went back. We moved towards the railway line. A train passed. We 
followed a dry river until we reached the railway line, where we 
crossed to the trees. We went on as fast as we could. We pro- 
ceeded more to the west so that we could reach the game reserve as 
soon as possible. We chose a spot in the early morning for a brief 
sleep about two and a half to three miles from the railway line. 
Elephant and lion tracks were in abundance in this area. Water 
was not a problem. The terrain was deceptive in that it had no 
clear landmarks. Trees were alike in the majority of cases. This 
in a way was countered by keeping together as much as we could. 
When the sun set we proceeded in a southwest direction. We moved 
along a considerable burnt area. Wild animals were there. The 
place we were moving across was hilly and mountainous. On one of 
these hills we spotted the lights of a village. We camped down a 
dry river valley for that day and we found some water nearby. We 
managed to wash ourselves and some clothing and also cooked the 
last remnants of our crusty biscuits with soup. Some of our com- 
rades attempted to kill a buffalo but were unsuccessful. 


WE SWAM AND WASHED OURSELVES 


We proceeded in the evening down the hill, sometimes going 
down on our backs. We bypassed some deserted Bushman huts in the 
forest. We went on until we reached a rather big riverbed that 
was drying up but still had some water. Here we washed ourselves 
and our clothing. Some comrades even swam. In the late afternoon 
a kudu was killed by one of our snipers. We delayed here for the 
whole night preparing the meat. We were in real need of food - 
most of our supplies had run out by then. We left this spot only 
the following morning. Soon thereafter we avoided what appeared 
to be a game camp, crossed a gravel road that was in use and moved 
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along a dry ravine up to a spot where we rested. It was at this 
spot that we separated with some of our comrades who were going to 
operate at some other point of Zimbabwe. Amongst these comrades 
therewas comrade Pietersen who subsequently broke off from the group 
and proceeded down south according to the demands of his assignment. 
By then we had long realized that we were deep inthe game reserve, 
and we had adjusted our movement accordingly. We moved in the eve- 
ning for the whole night without any sign of water or people. There 
were only old tracks of animals. We looked for water on the fol- 
lowing day using the tracks of elephants as a guide. This never 
led us to anything on that particular day. Instead we became more 
thirsty than we were before. At this juncture we yearned for the 
nearest spot where we could find people. We were in desperate need 
of them. We consulted our poor map time and again as if it could 
solve our problems. But to our disappointment it could hardly show 
us where we were. 


ZEBRA FOR SUPPER 


Despite all these difficulties wenever for a moment lost hope 
that we would soon enter an inhabited area. In the evening we went 
on without a halt until on the following morning we found a water 
pan, by chance. We camped around that area for the day and drank 
our fill. Fortunately for us this pan was frequented by wild game. 
We were greatly agitated when one of us missed two wild pigs. At 
sunset when we were starting to move, some zebras were seen. The 
detachment commander and another comrade went after them. One of 
them was sniped through the heart. We were overjoyed by this a- 
chievement and hastily skinned and roasted the meat. Believe it or 
not, up to this day most of us are still speaking about the zebra 
meat. We can still feel the taste of its meat. Though we were 
sorry to leave behind a greater part of the meat, we carried in our 
knapsacks as much as we could. 

On the following morning we camped in a dry area, looked for 
water for the next two days in vain. Our throats were dry. This 
“reatly tortured us. We longed for the day when we could reach 
people. There were no longer any animals in sight and not even a 
sign that there could possibly be any. In the evening we moved 
on and camped near a dry water bed. Nearby there was another that 
was muddy. We drank the muddy water. In the day, three of us were 
sent on reconnaissance ... looking for water and signs of people. We 
were hardly 500 yards from the detachment when a plane appeared. 
We took cover. After it passed we continued. This was dismissed 
as a game spotting plane. A few miles from our area we saw a road 
moving from east to west, crossed it and moved on. 


CHARGED BY ANGRY ELEPHANTS 


_ We soon found another road leading southward. Not far from 
this we found a water pan. It had some water. We drank and took 
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a rest. There were no signs of people around the area except for 
the tracks of a vehicle. This gave us hope. This was about 8-10 
miles from the detachment. We sought a point where the two roads 
met and found it. There we also found a borehole that was not in 
use. From the north to the east the road was in use though not 
frequently. We went back to the detachment to report. We got lost. 
We had moved too much to the west. We searched the whole day long. 
In the evening we fired from our guns simultaneously. Instead of 
getting a reply from our comrades we were charged by angry ele- 
phants. We ran out of their way. Most fortunately they did not 
follow us for long. We made a fire and slept. Early in the morn- 
ing we went to the pan and traced our footprints back to the de- 
tachment. We moved the whole day until we found our comrades at 
about five in the evening. They were preparing to move and were 
happy tosee us. We were offered the last remnants of the zebra. The 
weight of our loads was considerably reduced. We led the detach- 
ment to the roads we had seen. We soon camped in its vicinity. 
By now we had nothing to eat. Some of our snipers could only man- 
age to get us three birds about the size of doves. These we shared 
amongst us equally and drank their soup that was hardly anything 
more than boiled water. This nevertheless refreshed us. 


DRIED FRUIT SOUP 


We detailed some scouts as we moved southerly following the 
road. It was sandy but we moved as fast as we could with short 
rests. We found this on our map. The following morning we camped 
at a place where there was nothing but dry wild fruit which we 
cooked with the little water we had left. We derived some energy 
from this. We camped on the following morning without any hope of 
either meeting any people or finding anything to eat. When evening 
came we found ourselves just strong enough to carry the knapsacks. 
We were thin and dirty. We were contorted with hunger. Even under 
such circumstances the morale and determination of the detachment 
was never shaken even for a moment. 

We all chertshed the hope that we would reach home and carry 
on the armed struggle. In spite of the wetght on our backs we 
never onee thought of reducing our amunttion which was vitally 
needed tn the battle we were on the way to stage. Our dreans were 
ever with our oppressed people. Our hearts were filled with their 
love. The difficulties that we met were but the realization that 
there was no easy way to freedom. 

The following evening we movedonand the next day we separated 
ourselves in different groups and went out hunting. We were in 
desperate need for food. All the groups returned empty-handed. 
The situation was saved later that day when two of our snipers shot 
a guinea fowl and seven doves. 

That evening we heard over our transistor radio that the com- 
rades we had parted with had clashed with the enemy and that the 
enemy was combing the game reserve looking for a group of about 30 
people heading for South Africa. We later heard as well that some 
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of us were (falsely) alleged to be stopping cars between Figtree 
and Bulawayo wearing bush uniform. Another report was that four of 
our comrades were arrested in Botswana. This news never scared us. 
We became more vigilant. We went on. After some days, we stopped 
near the road, not far from adam. A herd of buffaloes was seen 
there and this was reported to the detachment. When an arrangement 
was made to get one of the buffaloes, a spotter plane appeared 
flying very low. It scared them away. Two of our snipers were left 
behind to await their return. No sooner had the group from the dam 
arrived at the detachment a convoy of enemy lorries appeared, stopping 
directly opposite us - about 50 yards away. It is hard to believe 
that they did not see us. A white officer got off the lorry and 
looked around for traces of us and commanded "Forward Jack." He 
got in and they pulled off. The truck was moving almost without 
a sound on the sandy road. In the forward lorry there were about 
10 in the back with a heavy machine gun. The lorry was also pull- 
ing an artillery piece. Five more lorries appeared with about five 
men each at the back. 


OUR PRESENCE DISCOVERED 


Soon thereafter some shooting was heard at the dam. The spot- 
ter plane became very active. As soon as we got a chance we changed 
our positions and took all-round defense. Cover was a problem: the 
terrain was rather too open. Later inthe area weheard a helicopter 
and an additional spotter plane appeared. Obviously our presence 
tn the area was discovered. 

They moved above the area we were in throughout the day, 
searching. 

In the evening we sent a strong group to look for our snipers. 
They got lost and looked for them until the following morning and 
returned without them. Cover did not allow us to change positions. 
The planes continued their activities. In the evening we went on 
without a drop ofwater. On the march we tried to catch a porcupine 
without avail. We again camped in the game reserve. One of our 
comrades was beginning to show signs of physical strain. He had 
difficulty in carrying his knapsack. We distributed his belongings 
amongst us. Planes were still combing the area. At sunset we 
moved on. The comrade who was weak found it even more difficult 
to walk. We assisted him all the way. At last we came across a 
wire fence and we realized that we were going out of the game re- 
serve. 

Outside the reserve there was a dirt road that was heavily 
patrolled by military trucks. We destrcyed our footprints care- 
fully and moved on as fast as we could. We were now seven full 
days without anything to eat. Early in the morning of the next day 
we heard the crowing of cocks at a nearby cattle post. We were 
overjoyed by this obvious sign of people. 

Early in the morning we took up combat positions. The terrain 
was not favorable, cover was difficult to find. Anyway we did our 
best to camouflage our positions. Two comrades were sent to the 
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cattle post. They brought back a big tin of sour milk and some 
porridge. These were mixed together and we feasted. We learnt 
that the enemy was looking for us high and low. It was offering 
a sum of £50 for information that could lead to our capture. Peo- 
ple in the area were being given cigarettes to try to win them over 
to the side of the government. There was a nearby military camp 
and offices of the District Commissioner. The village was also not 
far away. 


ENCOUNTER WITH THE ENEMY 


Not long after we had had the sour milk some shots were heard 
from the enemy against some sections of our detachment. The shouts 
of surrender were audibly heard. "Surrender!" "“Habanza chalita!" 
("You are finished:") shouted an enemy officer. This was completely 
ignored. Instead it was answered by a barrage of fire from our 
side. The fact that the enemy had come into sight was enough. No- 


body could stand it any further. No command was needed. In the 
course of the fight an enemy officer was heard to warn: "The en- 
emy is slipping down - prepare grenades." He was riddled with 


bullets. The commanders rallied the men to where there was fight- 
ing. The enemy was routed on the spot and was sent flying all over 
the place. They left all they had behind. They did not even have 
a chance to put off their radios. We opened fire at the spotter 
plane as it flew low enough. It went away forever. The next 
thing we heard was the enemy reporting over the radios which were 
still on, that we had fired at the spotter plane. A helicopter 
circled around the battle scene trying to contact the unit we had 
routed. Whilst some of us were collecting the things left by the 
enemy, some attended to our four dead and two wounded. A proper 
burial was organized for them under the battle conditions that ex- 
isted. Casualties on the side of the enemy were two white officers, 
lieutenants, an African sergeant-major, and 15 privates dead. 


CAPTURED ARMAMENTS 


We got a number of FN rifles, automatic sub-machine guns and 
a Bren light machine gun, the latest model - and three radio sets. 
All these were found with some ammunition for them. Both defensive 
and offensive grenades were also found. In the enemy knapsacks we 
found a number of things. A medical knapsack was found with a va- 
riety of medicines, bandages and so on. Spare enemy uniforms were 
made use of as they blended well with the terrain. Identity docu- 
ments were also amongst the things found on the dead. There were 
graphic maps. The food they carried was greatly welcomed by us 
all. We stocked ourselves with it. We heard from their radio that 
their helicopter wanted to drop some ammunition for them and that 
we were to be waylaid every 100 yards along the road by a section. 
There was no alternative but to cross the road. We detailed a 
section to be an advance party, then followed by the main body car- 
rying a seriously wounded comrade. 
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ESCAPE 


Our movement was rather slow - we crossed the road without 
incident. We were expecting a shot at every step we took. The 
main body crossed without incident as well. Visiting the place 


where we got milk we learnt that we were to be ambushed at the 
river. We could not find anything from the man beyond that. He 
was shocked and excited by the incident that took place that af- 
ternoon. We avoided the river and went on. We met some enemy 
stragglers who reluctantly tried to contact us. They probably 
thought that we were part of their unit. They soon ran away when 
one of our comrades opened fire at them. We marched on carrying 
the radio sets and our wounded colleague and some of the captured 
armaments. This proved to be heavy for us but we carried all. We 
drank some muddy water where the river was drying up. As we were 
moving forward, we were shot at by one of the stragglers. But he 
did not hit anyone. We had hardly improvised a stretcher for our 
wounded comrade when we heard a barrage of fire at the river. The 
enemy was shooting at its own stragglers thinking it was shooting 
at us. We moved that night more to the east towards the next in- 
habited area and camped in the bush the following morning. Some 
comrades heard barking of dogs nearby. Two comrades were sent to 
Took for water. After a few hours they returned having found noth- 
ing, no people around. At the base it was heard from the enemy 
transistors that on the previous night they claimed to have killed 
10 of us at the river. Obviously it was their own stragglers who 
were killed. 


THE SECOND ENCOUNTER 


In the late afternoon two enemy jet bombers appeared in addi- 
tion to the two helicopters that were constantly flying over us. 
They bombed and burned an area of about half a mile ahead of us. 
Shortly after the bombing some voices were heard behind us - behind 
our temporary base. Some comrades went to inspect the place. They 
found that the enemy had also camped in the area, hardly 200 yards 
avay from us. Fighting immediately broke out. We quickly deployed 
our forces to the support of our comrades. The enemy was merci- 
lessly destroyed, together with its police dogs. They tried using 
mortar fire, grenades and other weapons. Despite all this we rout- 
ed them. We killed their radio man, while he was frantically call- 
ing for the helicopter to shoot down on the battle scene. Darkness 
set in. The enemy was nowhere to be found. In this battle we 
killed more than in the previous one. We killed their patrol of- 
ficer and some other ranks. 

In the heat of the battle Jack ran after a fleeing white of- 
ficer and was shot by a wounded enemy soldier. Without realizing 
this Donda ran to Jack and was also killed. We spotted the enemy 
soldier and dealt with him. Apart from these casualties one com- 
rade was injured. We hastily collected weapons and some other 
valuables from the enemy and it was quite clear that we could not 
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carry all we had. Our bags alone were heavy. We destroyed the 
radio set and some other things before we left. We made a quick 
getaway from the field. We came to a temporary base along the ra- 
vine where eight of our comrades went to search for water. They 
got lost. The detachment changed positions. Early the following 
morning a squadron of helicopters passed, flying just above’ the 
trees. As we were there one of the comrades dug in the riverbed 
and came across some water that we drank the whole day long. 

We left that evening. We proceeded down quietly. We relieved 
one another jin carrying the wounded comrade. 

During the day we learnt from our radio that on that day the 
enemy was mourning the death of a high ranking officer killed in 
action. They aiso said that we were provoking them into the forest, 
and ambushing them. They stopped following us on foot. We moved 
on with an acute shortage of food and water, as the area we were in 
was dry. We lived on sugar and lemonade powder captured from the 
enemy. The wounded comrade seriously slowed us down and we were 
not as strong as all that. We separated from some of our ZAPU 
comrades who were to operate elsewhere and the wounded comrade was 
left with then. From there on we moved faster until we came to a 
cattle post. We got food and water. In the evening we learnt that 
the enemy had organized roadblocks all the way down to Plumtree 
and was actively guarding the roads and water points. We were also 
informed that the terrain was very bad - it wasopen - and that we 
could only find some forested spots up beyond Plumtree. 

During the day a jet bomber dived very close to us. That eve- 
ning we moved on more to the east going completely out of the way 
of the planes which were following us. On that day we rested away 
from the plane. We cooked ourselves food we had captured and con- 
tinued. The terrain was open here. There was only grass and scat- 
tered trees. This was a great disadvantage to us. The next eve- 
ning we moved westward, where we came into contact with people and 
obtained food and water. The enemy was very active along the road. 
We crossed into Botswana with the aim of bypassing Plumtree and 
re-entering Rhodesia once more. Because of lack of cover we were 
forced to move along the Matemba River for two days. One day we 
were forced to go deeper into Botswana. We were all arrested by 
the Botswana police. From then on we were in jail until the end 
of our various terms of imprisonment. I must mention our two snip- 
ers - M.C. and M.E. - who performed invaluable service to the whole 
detachment throughout our journey South. They often found food 
when we most needed it. 

In conclusion I must add that we were thrilled when we heard, 
while in jail in Botswana, that another detachment had been in ac- 
tion in the eastern areas of Zimbabwe. 


Chapter Nine 


On the Eastern Front’ 
by Umkonto Guerrilla J.M. 


I was in the first platoon of guerrillas who set up a base in 
Rhodesia. In the setting up of our base we were assisted by our 
Commander-in-Chief and officials of ZAPU who had reconnoitered the 
area ahead of us over a period of some days. 

We were later joined by more platoons. The whole detachment 
was reorganized into four platoons for the purpose of reconnais- 
sance and to establish further bases. Within a few days three 
more bases were set up and at each base our engineering units pre- 
pared hideouts and storage places for our equipment and provisions. 

At this stage we had very good communications between our 
bases and Headquarters. Our radio equipment was good and our op- 
erators were well trained. 

Meat was in abundance. We shot a lot of wild game which we 
cut and dried. We had a long wait at our main base as local or- 
ganizers who were to have met us had not as yet contacted us. 
During this period our reconnaissance groups continued with their 
task of finding new spots to set up further bases. 

Bases Five, Six and Seven were established. They were all 
manned by small units and the material was also transported to these 
bases, particularly Base Five which was at the foot of the "X” 
Mountain, which was high with yellow and reddish cliffs on its 
eastern and southern side and had a flat top. This mountain be- 
came a good landmark. Coming back from Base Six and Seven to 
Base Five became easier. All along these bases the terrain was 
bushy and hilly. Up to the end of the second month the enemy was 
not seen anywhere until] we saw a road being constructed from Town 
A to Town B which we later discovered from the local people was to 
be used by the army. This road was about a few miles from River C. 
A few days later we learnt that this road was already used for pa- 
trolling and that two Land Rovers with army men were patrolling at 
two-hour intervals. 


*From Soutn “friean Studies 1, Guerrilla Warfare, ANC Information 
Bureau, London 1970. Guerrilla J.M. describes ANC/ZAPU military 
activities on the eastern front of Zimbabwe. 
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EXPOSED TO THE ENEMY 


Because of our movements to and from the base, crossing some 
dirt roads used by game scouts and hunters, one of our comrades! 
shoemarks were teft on the ground near the roadside and this, I 
think, was discovered by the enemy. Soon we found that the enemy 
was mobilizing its forces around the suspected area. As this was 
happening, the HQ platoon had already gone further across the ene- 
my's defense belt to our final base from where we had planned to 
make our assault. But unfortunately they were spotted by the enemy 
from the air. 

The enemy, in the meantime, was mobilizing some 24miles ahead 
of us, or more correctly, between the main detachment and HQ platoon 
(i.e. reconnaissance, security and engineering groups). We decided 
to cross over the prepared lines of defense to join or wait for the 
messengers from the HQ platoon to lead us to their new base, with- 
out knowing that they were already fighting and some of them like 
comrade P.M. had been killed and some captured. 

Our radio equipment had broken down and we in the main detach- 
ment knew nothing about what was happening except that paratroopers 
were dropped about 24 miles away from us. All the same we crossed 
the enemy's defense lines up to Base Six where we found a few of 
our comrades waiting and we immediately organized all our defenses. 
This was about six in the morning. At about 1 p.m. our scouts re- 
ported the approach of enemy troops to the commander. 


FIRST ENCOUNTER 


The Commander detailed a platoon for watch duties and at about 
11 a.m. enemy planes were sighted hovering over the bushes where 
we were camping. On the same day one of our comrades opened up 
with light machine gun fire on a small enemy unit andwiped out all 
except two who managed to cross back a little stream and escape 
over the banks into the forest. The enemy tried a second assault 
and fell into a neat ambush laid for just such an assault. They 
were dealt a severe blow losing 12 men. We had one disadvantage. 
We could not capture their belongings because the enemy was killed 
on open ground and leaving our camouflaged positions presented 
great danger from the helicopters which were hovering over us. We 
could not wait for darkness to capture the arms dropped by the en- 
emy as the area around us was bombed by planes soon after we had 
routed them. After half a day's battle the roll-call was called, 
and we were overjoyed to learn there were no casualties on our side. 
Our Commander decided to divide the detachment into small units of 
about 18-24 men. Eachof the units was given a definite assignment. 
A meeting place which was a high point near "I" was arranged and 
at about 6:30 p.m. we parted. Our unit was to take first a western 
direction and later a southerly direction to our proposed assembly 
point. But during the march at night, because of poor topography 
maps we passed our first point by moving too much to the west and 
we only discovered this in the morning. We tried to reorient 
ourselves but it was very difficult. 
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14 DAY MARCH 


At last we found ourselves near Village "E." This was after 
12-14 days walk and at this time our food was almost finished. Our 
Commander detailed five comrades togo to the village for food and 
two others to try and buy anything edible from the village shops. 
These two were in civilian clothes and armed with pistols and as 
they were approaching the shops they were intercepted by Rhodesian 
policemen who demanded to see their passes. They tried to lie their 
way out of their predicament. They failed and one of them drew his 
pistol. Before he could shoot, the police ran away leaving their 
bicycles behind, and the two comrades ran back to try and alert 
those who were in the fields, but it was too late. The enemy was 
alerted and they drove them in the opposite direction. They fought 
a lone battle and one died in action while the other escaped and 
joined us. In the meantime the four who went to the village re- 
turned to the camp late that evening with mealies. We roasted the 
mealies at the camp that night. 

After our meal the Commander decided that the death of Comrade 
H, who was killed that day, must be avenged.... 

Early in the morning we were sent to go and see the enemy's 
positions and other military installations around the area. At 
12:30 midday we managed to reach the point and observed it from a 
high point. The view was good and we sent four of our comrades 
back to report that the enemy is not so vigilant. They brought 
back the unit and found us at 6:30 p.m. and the Commander went for 
on-the-spot reconnaissance. At about 6:45 p.m. the enemy was pre- 
paring for their supper. We left a few comrades with our heavy 
kits and crawled toward the enemy. 


WE CLASH AGAIN 


We took them by surprise at about 7:15 p.m. and we dealt with 
them before they reorganized themselves and some took to their heels 
while their lorry,whichwas carrying their food, was burning. With- 
“na short while their airforce was lighting up the whole area, and 
we were forced to retreat without counting their dead or capturing 
anything. 

That night we started again to try and reach our destination. 
ae the night we came into mealie-fields and took as much as we 
could. 

We proceeded and halted during the morning, and to our surprise 
the enemy was following us. At about 8 a.m. the fight was onagain. 
We lost four comrades - and the enemy left 12 dead and took their 
wounded covered by their air force. 

Air bombardment was on again until 5:40 but this time we were 
no more at the spot where the battle had raged. We were now rest- 
ing and packing our bags some 800 yards from the battlefield and 
late at night we buried our dead comrades and started on the march 
i Our only food was the mealies we had gathered in the fields 
earlier. 
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Five days later we reached "P" River which we were longing to 
reach for months. We discovered that there was an air reconnais- 
sance along the river. The following morning we crossed. The 
crossing was very difficult because the riverbed was full of stones 
and the current was very fast. After a long struggle we managed to 
cross and marched quickly to a safe spot. We rested for some days. 

One day we were sent for food in the mealie fields - we were 
14 in number. The detachment commander and seven others were left 
behind. When we returned the following morning we found that the 
base was abandoned and our comrades' things were left strewn on the 
ground. We realized that they must have been forced by the enemy 
to abandon the camp. We looked around the area, but there was no 
trace of them. We then decided to shift from the area until we 
reached a village. We camped some 10 miles away and sent some 
scouts to organize food, whilst others obtained honey. Our scouts 
came back without food, because the people had nothing toeat them- 
selves but showed them some houses at some distance away where they 
said we may be more successful. 


THE PEOPLE RESPOND 


Here our scouts were welcomed, and of course after some ques- 
tions from the villagers they were given food, i.e. mealie-meal 
and two chickens, salt and two tins of milk. Here was found an 
old man who was a member of ZAPU. He promised to help us all he 
could. 

Days passed. We acquainted ourselves with the new area and 
rested to regain our strength. We reviewed our experiences and 
received most valuable information about the enemy's activities 
from the Old Man. He told us that everybody in the area was sus- 
pected of being a freedom fighter and that young men who looked 
dirty were arrested and treated brutally by the police. 

Tinned food was strictly rationed at the shops in order to try 
and check up those who may be trying to help the freedom fighters. 
A lot of people were being used by the enemy, especially pensioned 
policemen, teachers and some of the wealthier African farmers. 

In the meantime, through the help of the Old Man we began or- 
ganizing the people to commit sabotage and to contact old members 
of ZAPU in other areas. This was coming on well. One day when we 
came to the Old Man he told us that he had heard that an injured 
guerrilla was being taken care of in the village. We told him to 
try and bring him to us and after takingall precautionary measures 
he was brought to our base. 

It was Tswimbo: We were overjoyed: He was one of our men. 
He told us how he survived the surprise attack of the enemy but 
could not give us full details. 


WE LOSE THE OLD MAN 


The villagers with whom Tswimbo had stayed suggested that we 
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see the local Maswikiro (Fortune Teller). 

Most ofus were very much opposed to the idea but the villagers 
insisted and some felt that our refusal may offend the villagers. 
The arguments that followed were bitter and long. We, who had for 
months fought together and suffered such hardships, faced a serious 
split. Finally the Commander appealed to those opposed to the idea 
to compromise for the sake of unity. I felt that we were commit- 
ting one of our gravest mistakes. We could not do anything to con- 
vince the others so we agreed. To our surprise the Old Man who 
would be most exposed if things went wrong also agreed. Tswimbo 
and a villager went to the Maswtkiro ona Saturday evening and 
reached the place safely. At the place many people were drinking 
and the villager joined the drinking crowds. Their turn finally 
came and they were told nothing except a promise that he, the 
Maswtkiro, would cover our movement by a thick mist. On their 
way back on Sunday Tswimbo and the villager were met by members of 
the Special Branch. The villager was asked who the other man 
(Tswimbo) was and where hehad come from. He told them that Tswimbo 
was a man from Salisbury and that he had asked him to take him to 
Maswikiro. The S.B. left them, but the villager was arrested on 
Monday morning, and after questioning he revealed everything. All our 
Plans were shattered. The Old Man was shot dead on Tuesday trying 
to reach our camp. Thereafter the whole area was combed by the 
police and army. It was difficult to communicate with the people. 
Civilians who were suspected were brutally shot out of hand.  Fi- 
nally they discovered our base. In the fighting that followed we 
lost two ZAPU comrades. I was injured by a splinter inthe foot and 
could not walk. I was taken to a friend who kindly took me to a 
safe place in the field and treated me with some herbs. 

After some days he told me that it was not safe for me or him 
if I am around the area and he decided to take me to a relative of 
his nearby. After some time here he told me that the Unit had left 
the area and since I could not rejoin them hehad better take me to 
a safe place to recuperate and come back to join other forces. He 
did this successfully. 
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Part Three 


The 
Long 
Road 
To Liberation 


Chapter Ten 
Prison 


Our trip to the Botswana Central Prison in Gaberones was a 
long one. It took almost a whole day. We arrived late at night 
and there were many policemen waiting for us. They'd heard of our 
battles and I guess were curious to see what kind of men had been 
fighting the Rhodesians. 

Inside the gates we were ordered out of the lorry, lined up 
and counted. The superintendent, an Englishman named Ferquson, 
told us to take off our clothes. They were packed in paper bags, 
our names written on them. We were given prison uniforms - blue 
shorts and a shirt. Our boots were taken from us but we were giv- 
en no other shoes. While we changed, Ferguson's African assistant 
made a few cracks about the Rhodesians...how we'd given them a 
lesson. 

We were then taken to our cells. There were two of them, 14 
men in each, with a small compound in between. We were separated 
from all the other prisoners by a high wall. They brought us two 
blankets and a mat each to sleep on. 

Early next morning the superintendent came in to see us. He 
asked many questions, wanting especially to know why we had come to 
Botswana. "What do you want in ‘our' country?" It didn’t take 
long to form a strong dislike for Ferguson. We told him: "You have 
no country in Africa. Your country is Britain not Botswana.” 

We were brought our meal of porridge and tea by other prisoners 
accompanied by several guards. The food wasn't good but we got it 
twice a day. In the afternoon they brought stam-mealies and meat. 

Our cells had cement floors and were "furnished" with only 
our mats. High up on one wall was a small barred window. It let 
in a little light and some air but it was too high to see out of. 
Another window on the opposite wall faced our yard, the tower and 
guard post. The cell and compound were surrounded and dwarfed by 
the high concrete walls. 

Our toilet was in the open area between the two cells. We 
were allowed outside during the day when the heat in our cells be- 
came unbearable. We usually just sat there and talked. On very 
hot days the stench from the toilet was really horrible, driving 
us back into the steamy cells. The "toilet," you see, was just a 
bucket kept near the gate leading into the main yard. There was 
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no cover and no privacy. You just relieved yourself in the bucket 
with the guard standing there and comrades al] around. These buck-~ 
ets were emptied by us only once a day, in the evening. We were 
forced to carry that full, stinking pail across the empty main 
prison compound to the latrine. 

We made several complaints to the superintendent about these 
bad conditions, telling him we wanted access to the main latrine 
or at least some enclosure around our bucket to keep down the smell 
and give us some privacy. 

"Stop complaining!" he replied. “When you travelled through 
Rhodesia you didn't have toilets. You should be used toit by now!" 
Later when we talked with his African assistant he promised to do 
something about it. But nothing changed - the bucket was still 
there when we were released. 

Each morning we cleaned and swept our cells for inspection by 
Ferguson and his assistants. It was at this time that we'd raise 
questions like the toilet problem. After being in our cells and 
small yard a week we told the assistant superintendent that we 
wanted to get some exercise. He was sympathetic. "I think we can 
arrange some gardening work for you." 

A few days later a couple of guards arrived. "Okay, get ready 
for work." They threw us some caps made of the same material as 
our shorts and shirt. We were lined up jin pairs and taken into 
the main yard. We were ordered not to talk with the other pris- 
oners on our way. The garden was surrounded by guards carrying 
batons. We were given buckets to carry water to the vegetables. 
As we worked I tried to make conversation with some of the guards; 
they were shy around us, however - perhaps a bit fearful. We 
worked all morning then returned to our compound for a shower and 
lunch. Our shower was a high cold water tap which hung from the 
wall in our yard. Sometimes we worked in the afternoons too, but 
never with any of the other prisoners. At 6 p.m. we were locked 
into our cells and at nine the lights were shut off. 


After three weeks we decided to appeal our case. We made a 
written appeal through the prison superintendent. A few days later 
we were surprised to hear it had been granted. We were given back 
our clothes and driven to court in Gaberones. This time we found 
it packed with sympathetic Africans. The judge asked each of us 
the nature of our appeal. “Qur sentences were much too severe," 
we said. "We didn't come to Botswana to fight, or to import guns 
as charged. We offered no resistance when arrested and willingly 
handed over our weapons. We therefore believe our sentences should 
be reduced." 

My statement went something like this: "As representatives 
of the ANC we are committed tothe liberation of the African people 
of South Africa. We have no dispute with the people of Botswana. 
In fact, we look toall independent African countries for assistance 
in our struggle at home. We were surprised that Botswana, an in- 
dependent African country and member of the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU) has treated us as an enemy, locked us in prison and 
taken away our arms.“ 
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After our statements the court adjourned for the day. Next 
morning the judge said, "The court agrees that you did not resist 
arrest. But our laws forbid bringing large quantities of guns and 
ammunition into Botswana. Therefore, we feel that the sentences 
you received were not unjust. However, six months will be taken 
off and with good conduct your sentences could be suspended in two 
years." It was still a very long time and we were all disappointed. 

We were taken back to the truck. As we sat inside waiting we 
watched the people leaving the court; most seemed upset by the ver- 
dict. We heard one man say toa friend as they passed, “How do 
they expect our South African brothers to gain freedom if they ar- 
rest their militants? Who's going to liberate the country?" 

Back in prison we changed clothes and went back to our cell. 

We didn't say much that evening. We were demoralized. We had 
set high hopes on our appeal, confident that we'd win. Now we had 
to resign ourselves to a long prison sentence. Two years is a lot 
to lose when so much still remained to be done. We could do noth- 
ing, however, but make the best of a bad situation. We organized 
classes inMathematics, Biology, Physics and other subjects. Those 
with the most education ina subject did the teaching. Classes 
were held in the mornings when we didn't garden, or in the after- 
noon. We also began regular political discussions once a week. 
We talked about and tried to analyze the situation at home and how 
we should proceed to re-enter South Africa once released. We also 
studied our present and past - the mistakes we had made and the 
lessons that had to be learned. 

We remained a highly disciplined unit throughout our term in 
prison. National holidays like Umkonto Day, December 16, were cel- 
ebrated. After breakfast we would gather together, sing our na- 
tional anthem and listen toa comrade speak about the importance of 
the day. Then we spent some time in discussion, sang other polit- 
ical songs and finally broke up to play games like chess. In the 
evening we again sang the national anthem. 

The guards watched carefully from the tower during our meet- 
ings and celebrations. They were impressed by our unity and 
spirit and soon became more relaxed around us, asking questions 
and talking with us whenever they got the chance. 

We also developed acommunications network with the other pris- 
oners, through our shower pipe. Like I said, we had this pipe 
coming off the wall in our yard. There was enough space around 
the pipe that we could peer into the main yard. We talked to other 
prisoners through the pipe and also used it topass tobacco through. 
Some of these prisoners were South Africans, arrested for stealing 
in Botswana. They told us how the South African army panicked when 
word of the armed struggle with Rhodesian forces reached them. 
Many soldiers deserted. 

We learned from the guards of more fighting in Zimbabwe by the 
joint military units of ANC and ZAPU. This news raised our morale. 
Our comrades in Lusaka, Tanzania and Britain wrote us details of 
these advances. We also got many letters from sympathizers all 
over the world. Around Christmas we received stacks of letters 
and cards. It was very good to hear from people outside...people 
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who supported our struggle. I only wish I could have answered 
every one, but we were allowed to send out only one letter a month. 
Some of the mail we received was censored or held back and we 
couldn't read it till after we were released. 

On Christmas Day we had a special meal with a pitcher of or- 
ange squash and several loaves of bread. Early the next year, 
1969, Ferguson was replaced by a Scot. He was much nicer and al- 
lowed us to receive the South African newspapers and magazines we 
had requested. We were anxious to keep informed on the political 
situation at home and about military actions in Zimbabwe. Soon 
five ZAPU militants were brought into our cell. We were sorry to 
see more militants in prison, but pleased to have their company 
and the news they brought. These comrades joined us in all our 
meetings and activities. 


Our biggest complaint with administration remained the poor 
toilet facilities. Also, we were forced to go barefoot for two 
years because they confiscated our boots, which they classified as 
military equipment. They offered us rubber tire sandals but we 
wouldn't accept them. We complained of other grievances as well - 
the restrictions on our mail and not being allowed visitors. The 
only other person ever to come into our cell was the Minister of 
Home Affairs, who was on an inspection tour. He hadn't come espe- 
cially to see us, but asked how things were going and said he hoped 
our sentences would soon be over. It was toward the end of our 
term and he gave us one piece of comforting information: "We will 
never send you to South Africa or Rhodesia. You can be sure you 
will be returned to Zambia:" 

We were due to be released in August 1969. As the time grew 
near the superintendent asked us to list the things we needed. The 
money we had was kept with our other things. We made a list of 
clothing as most of what we had was in rags after our trip through 
Zimbabwe. The prison authorities bought us the clothes we needed. 

Then came a two-week delay. The Rhodesian government refused 
to let our plane fly over their country. Botswana is bordered by 
three hostile countries: South Africa, South West Africa and Rho- 
desia, and none would let us through. I don't know what arrange- 
ments were worked out but finally Rhodesia gave its permission. 

Our clothes were returned the day before we left. We packed 
what we had neatly into boxes and next morning left the prison, 
being driven to the Gaberones airport. Outside we saw the blue 
mountains of South Africa. Our prison was very close to the border. 
We could have been home in a few hours. It was discouraging to 
realize just how close we had come only to be sent back to our 
starting point. Some day we would have to begin our journey again. 
I also regretted losing our weapons, which they never returned. 
Even our boots and compasses were kept in Botswana. 
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Chapter Eleven 
Freedom 


We left Gaberones for Francistown where we changed planes and 
flew straight to Livingston, Zambia. From there we took a third 
plane to Lusaka. ANC leaders were waiting for us at the airport. 
It was a warm exchange of greetings. They drove us to the ANC 
house where we rested a few hours. Later we met to discuss our 
mission, arrest and imprisonment. They seemed pleased with our 
report. Most of our operations had been well executed, though 
mistakes had been made in the planning stage. Our own mistakes 
were also pointed out. Though our unit did not accomplish its 
ultimate goal, wehad gained much practical and valuable experience. 
We now had a better idea about the strengths and weaknesses of our 
enemy - as well as about ourselves. We had gained much support for 
our struggle from people throughout the world and knew we had 
friends whose support we could expect in the future. 

I remained inLusaka until November of 1969. During this time 
I rested and regained most of the weight I'd lost in prison. Our 
wounded comrades were well now. They had been sent to a Botswana 
hospital after our arrest and were treated there. In late November 
I was sent to Dar-es-Salaam to report to the comrades there about 
our military operations outside Wankie. Afterward I remained in 
Sar and worked in our office. I was familiar with the work and 
began assisting in publishing our bulletins. I remained in Dar-es- 
Salaam doing this and other work until October 1972 when I was 
called back to Lusaka. I have been here working in the office up 
till now - a year later. I work on bulletins, collecting from the 
newspapers and other sources information which is important for 
our struggle. And when necessary, I'ma driver. 


I haven't heard from my family or Linda since I left South 
Africa. I don't like living in exile and I think of home every 
day. I know I won't be really free until I've returned and we 
liberate our country. There is no other place for me. 

The road to freedom is a long and difficult one. We are ata 
disadvantage in having no friendly bordering countries like Tanzania 
or Zambia from which to base our operations and enter the country. 
The South African racist regime is militarily and economically very 
powerful. Even so, I am confident that in time the people will 
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win. We have the strength of the masses on our side and as time 
goes on more countries like Zambia will support our cause. Our 
struggle is gaining support from freedom-loving peoples the world 
over. 

Inside South Africa, our workers are striking and students 
are demanding an end to apartheid. All these things make me opti- 
mistic about our future. I will continue working each day until 
my country is free. I know it is only a matter of hard work and 
time - for we are sure to win in the end our struggle against the 
white minority fascist regime and build a just and humane society. 
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Sharpeville - 1960, Soweto - 1976... 
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Mhay MK. fight? 


After years of obscurity, Africa's liberation struggles are becoming well known. 
The daily press and TV networks give us glimpses of the "action" that suddenly 
has given Africa its new-found attention. But what is behind this recent surge 
in the African revolution? Who are these faceless masses whose organized rage 
is changing history? 

Every liberation struggle is made possible only by the concerted effort of the 
masses of people. Few can read or write, and still fewer have the opportunity 
to tell the world about their reasons for fighting. LSM's Life Histories From 
the Revolution Series is an attempt to bridge this gap between those revolu- 
tionaries on the front lines and us. These autobiographical stories illustrate 
the interdependence of oppression and struggle from a unique vantage point in 
the imperialist system: from below. A common thread runs through them: men and 
women who resist forced labor, reservation or township life and cultural disin- 
tegration, turn to armed struggle and fight against their oppressors to build 
a new life. 

While the liberation struggles of "Third World" peoples are leaping to the 
forefront of human history, the human element is all too often forgotten. 
These life histories give the masses a voice and provide a welcome relief to 
superficial and distorted reports of the Establishment media. Use our Life 
History Series to inform yourself and teach others about what it really means 
to be a revolutionary. 


LIFE HISTORIES FROM THE REVOLUTION 


The Making of a Middle Cadre: 

Story of Rui de Pinto (Angola/MPLA) $1.50 
From Shantytown to Forest: 

Story of Norman Duka (South Africa/ANC) $2.45 
Breaking Contract: 

Story of Vinnia Ndadi (Namibia/SWAPO) $2.45 
The Organizer: 

Story of Temba Moyo (Zimbabwe/ZAPU) $2.45 
The Hardcore: 

Story of Karigo Muchai (Kenya/Mau Mau) $1.50 
Man in the Middle: 

Story of Ngugi Kabiro (Kenya/Mau Mau) $1.50 
The Urban Guerrilla: 

Story of David Mathu (Kenya/Mau Mau) $1.50 
Bobbi Lee: Indian Rebel (Canada/Internal Colonies) 

Struggles of a Native Canadian Woman $2.45 


(Add 10% postage and handling, 12% outside N.A.; 50¢ minimum.) 


From Shantytown to Forest 
The Story of Norman Duka 


FROM THE FOREWORD: 


".,.0ne of our objectives in launching this series of LIFE 
HISTORIES FROM THE REVOLUTION is to provide a medium through 
which individual members of these classes-in-motion within 
the revolution can speak. We also believe it important that 
they be heard by those of us who comprise imperialism's 
privileged and literate metropolitan minority. Their re- 
counted lives throw our own into sharp relief, while at the 
same time they offer us fresh perspectives on the processes 
of repression and revolution from a unique vantage point: 
from below. ..." 


FROM THE STORY: 


"...Life became increasingly dangerous for me over the fol- 
lowing months. Many people knew I was an ANC member from 
the leafleting I'd done around Tsolo. But I continued any- 
way. I also talked with some younger men at work whom I 
knew pretty well. I tried to explain the reasons they were 
dissatisfied, how the system degraded and exploited them. 
When they understood this I'd talk about the movement. ..." 
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